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JOHN ADAM 



in fiction and fact 

Murder, whether in fiction or fact, has always created an avid interest. 
But the pattern of murder in fact differs from that of murder in fiction. 


j^TURDER in real life is a vastly 

A different business frbm the super- 
charged, streamlined and sensation- 
packed motif created by fiction 
writers. Real life methods may be 
bloody, but they are not as a rule 
sensational. 

In order of frequency and on a per- 
centage basis the usual methods of 
murder employed are as follows: 
Shooting, 46 per cent.; stabbing and 
cutting, 24 per cent.; assault (with 
blunt instruments, fist fights, brawls, 
etc.) 20 per cent, strangulation, 
smothering, etc., 3 per cent.; infanti- 
cide, 3 per cent; poison, 2 per cent; 
gas 1. 5 per cent, other poisons, 0.5 
per cent); drowning, 1 per cent; other 
methods, 1 per cent. 


So that, despite all the fantastic 
and bizarre methods devised by fic- 
tion writers, the list is quite a pros- 
aic one and reveals, for the main 
part, the employment of common 
technique. 

It is significant to note that poison 
is one of the most uncommon 
methods employed with homicidal 
intent. This is fortunate, for forensic 
experts claim that while poisoning 
involves premeditation and the ex- 
treme penalty, it is more difficult to 
convict by this method than any 
other. 

Most murders are committed in 
fights, drunken brawls and because 
of jealousy or revenge, and are per- 
formed with little or no premedita- 
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tion. This fact must be considered 
in any criticism of the number of 
convictions compared with the num- 
ber of arrests. 

The noteworthy feature is that one- 
half of all homicides are committed 
by shooting. This is accounted for 
by the fact that guns can be got 
(legally or illegally) more easily 
than possibly any other effective 
weapon, and the psychological chemis- 
tries of the criminal cause him to re- 
act favourably to this particular type 
of weapon. 

Having perhaps been slightly dis- 
illusioned by the facts of the murder 
milieu, it is worthwhile having a 
look at the ingenious methods of fic- 
tion writers in their efforts to put 
some pep into their murder mysteries 
•'whodunits” and what-have-you's. 

Among some of the most striking 
brain-children created by these writ- 
ers have been: Licking of poisoned 
stamps; poisoned tooth fillings; pois- 
oned boiled eggs; poisoned mattresses; 
poison gas; shaving brushes infected 
with anthrax; and hypodermic injec- 
tion (tetanus and the like). 

Then by way of a change they have 
had: Knives dropping through ceil- 
ings; electrocution by telephone; stab- 
bing by icicles which soon melt and 
disappear; injection of air in arter- 
ies and veins, and insulin injections. 

Then they have also had: Guns 

concealed in cameras; explosion of 
time bombs (a favourite with politico- 
fiction writers); death by frightening, 
radium poisoning (which takes too 
long and is not recommended even 
if it sounds atomic-age in pattern), 
and heavy water — ad nauseam. 

Fiction writers are nothing if not 
up-to-date, and while most of the 
known methods of committing mur- 
der have been postulated, the new 
discoveries in medicine, chemistry 


and physics— and psychology— open 
up a brand new field for this in- 
genious human species who have 
written themselves into a significant 
niche in the modern social pattern. 

While fiction writers may have 
considerably over-reached themselves 
in devising unique methods of mur- 
der, when it comes to disposing of 
the corpse, they have not even 
approached In degree, the sheer hor- 
ror which is encountered in real life. 

Perhaps the dead, putrifying, stink- 
ing body is a little too nauseating 
and stomach-raising for the sensitive 
personality-pattern associated with 
creative writing. It can be under- 
stood then why this more messy 
aspect of murder is smoothly side- 
stepped by many novelists. 

A few of the braver spirits have 
tackled the problem of the villain dis- 
posing of the “corpus delicti" with 
snap and originality, but for the most 
part there is no strain placed on the 
olfactory nerve. 

The favourite methods of fiction 
are: Substituting one corpse for 

another, by burning in lye or some 
other powerful chemical, always with 
the idea of destruction of the corpse 
beyond recognition. With modern 
methods of identification and medical 
examination of the remaining parts, 
such methods are usually unsuccess- 
ful 

Other fanciful and impractical 
methods have been thought up: Elec- 
troplating of the corpse, mummifica- 
tion, planting of the body on inno- 
cent persons, and so forth. 

The real-life murderers' methods 
can be grouped into about eight grue- 
some divisions. 

The first is one of the most popu- 
lar with Hollywood script writers 
and dyed-in-the-wool murderers, and 
is known as being “taken for a ride.” 
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In this popular method, the body of 
the victim is shot or strangled, and 
left in a stolen, automobile or dumped 
out on the road. Occasionally great 
care is taken to remove all marks of 
identification from the body and 
clothing. This method was popularised 
by American gangsters during the 
prohibition period, but is still used by 
their modern successors. 

The second method is burning the 
victim’s body beyond recognition — 
though not always beyond identifica- 
tion. Modern crime detection,, can 
identify through teeth and other 
characteristics. 

The third method is mutilation; this 
is a common form of disposal of the 
body by dismemberment, the parts 
being dumped in rivers or other 
places or scattered over a wide area. 
Medico-legal experts have accom- 
plished some brilliant feats of iden- 
tification in these cases. 

The fourth method is burial; at- 
tempts made to dispose of the body 
by burial in the ground, in cellars, in 
lye, and so on, are not uncommon. 

One of the most famous cases of 
this type was that of Dr. Crippen, 
who was convicted in 1910. Internal 
organs and pieces of flesh, the largest 
measuring 4 x 6 x 12 inches were 
found buried under the cellar of his 
London home. Identification came 
eventually from a scar resulting from 
an abdominal operation on one of the 
pieces. 

The fifth method is commonly used 
by gangsters and consists of trussing 
the body up in rope or chains and 
stuffing it in a sack and dropping it 
in the water or leaving it in a barrel 
or some other hiding place. 

Another gruesome method of dis- 
posing of the murdered victim is to 
cram the body into a trunk and ship 


it to various parts of the country. 

A popular and practical method 
with modem gangsters is to toss the 
murder victim into a barrel of cement, 
later throwing it into a river.- This 
method is difficult to detect and has 
been adopted by real-life gangsters as 
a favourite technique as well as by 
their fictional counterparts. 

The eighth method is perhaps the 
most ingenious, cunning and insidious, 
and is also used in both fact and fic- 
tion— it is scientifically classified as 
"camouflaged murder.” 

It consists in arranging the body 
and surroundings to the murder in 
such a way that suicide or accidental 
death is suspected. For instance, the 
murderer may “plant” the gun on the 
victim or get him “tight” and then 
take him home and leave him after 
turning on the gas. 

Experts have shown recently that 
the much-heralded paraffin test for 
the detection of powder grains on the 
hands of a person who has recently 
fired a gun, is relatively worthless. 
The test consists in covering the hand 
with melted paraffin, peeling off after 
setting and then testing for nitrates. 
It has been shown that small amounts 
of body fluids on the hands will give 
the same reaction. 

It is obvious that the camouflaged 
murder is most popular with fiction 
writers on the one hand, and with 
clever and cunning murderers who 
kill with premeditation— and usually 
suffer from some form of mental de- 
rangement— on the other. 

The trouble with most methods of 
murder is that however ingenious 
they may be, they usually fail. Which 
in turn brings up the perennial ques- 
tion: Is there such a thing as a perfect 
crime? 

Unsolved crimes receive a lot of 
publicity, but the percentage is rela- 
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tively small and can only be accurate- 
ly gauged on a long-range time basis 
—unsolved crimes this year may be 
solved a few years hence. 

Strictly speaking suicides are out- 
side the murder milieu, but they are 
still a major problem in the realm of 
criminal investigation. Statistics gen- 
erally, show that the favourite method 
of suicide in real life is common house 
gas— probably because it is accessible, 
cheap, and supposedly free from pain. 

Other methods of poisoning vary 
with the notoriety accorded them by 
the press and their accessibility. 
Jumping from buildings which was 
previously rare, now ranks about 
third in frequency in many countries. 

Suicide per medium of auto ex- 
haust fumes is also popular, since the 
death can be camouflaged as acci- 
dental and double indemnity collected 
by the mourners; many deaths of this 
type are classified as accidental due 
to lack or collateral evidence. 

The chief causes of suicides are dis- 
appointments in love, financial diffi- 
culties, incurable diseases, hunger, 
neglect of tha elderly by their 
families, depressive psychoses. 

Only a small number of suicides 
leave notes. Typical of these are: “the 
responsibilities of life are too great”; 
“Goodbye all, Grandma” — and the 
revengeful type who writes: "I am 

now free from my wife.” 

Discoveries in the fields of science 
and psychology arc opening up brand 
new methods of murder for the crimi- 
nal and the creative writer. But new 
methods of psychological training and 
improved social conditions are ex- 
pected to reduce the former, while 
the same effect is likely to be produc- 
ed in the fiction field by the new 
picture age. 

Although it will help somewhat to 
be able to make out the words under 


the comic strips and cartoons or in 
the balloons that come from the 
mouths of the characters, it looks as 
though, in the future, it will ulti- 
mately be less and less of a useful 
accomplishment to be able to read. 

The movies, the radio, and television 
can be enjoyed by sub-intelligences 
unable to spell “cat,” but despite this 
trend towards vivid pictorial methods, 
murder in fact and fiction will be 
found in the social fabric for some 
time to come. 
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when sun-baking. It can 
if taken in large doses. 

Your 

suntan 

might 

kill 

you 

ATHOL YEOMANS 


AFTER the first day of his holi- 
'' days at the beach, John Smith’s 
body was a nice red colour that pro- 
mised a rich tan as reward for a few 
day’s baking in the sun. He rubbed 
on some cream to relieve the slight 
burning, and in the morning decided 
to sunbake again. 

He smeared on plenty of sun tan 
oil, then had a swim. Feeling drowsy, 
he lay down on the sand and fell 

He was just out of hospital in time 
to go back to work. Some of the 


scars from the second degree burns 
will never disappear. 

Scare talk? Not a bit of it. If you 
want to spend your holidays in bed 
or in hospital, follow John Smith’s 
recipe. Hundreds of wiser sun bakers 
will tell you it’s true. 

Immediate and painful burning is 
only one of the dangers. 

It’s about time people realised, say 
doctors, that the sun can, and does, 
kill, maim, blind, and scar. 

True, sunlight is necessary to prevent 
rickets in children, and our Vitamin 
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D supply is dependent on the same 
source. A good laze in the sun, too, 
promotes a feeling of well-being, and 
there’s a good deal of psychological 
benefit from a good tan. 

But don’t, as the cultists do, confuse 
sunbaking with the benefits of healthy 
exercise in the open air. 

Sun tanning and burning are both 
caused by the ultra-violet rays which 
come hand-in-hand with sunlight. 
These ultra-violet rays are penetrat- 
ing, unlike surface heat, and can do 
plenty of damage without causing 
much discomfort at the time. 

Tanning is the result of an increase 
of dark pigment in the skin cells, 
produced in turn by stimulated acti- 
vity of the suprarenal glands over the 
kidneys. 

Sun bum is like any other bum. 
The rays produce a sensation of heat, 
then irritation, blistering, and inflam- 
mation, nature's way of protecting 
internal organs from injury. 

Tanning and burning are separate 
effects. A good tan isn’t the protection 
against burning that people believe. 
Resistance is built up by a thickening 
and toughening of the skin. 

A deep tan may last for months, 
without further exposure to the sun, 
but the thickening may disappear 
much sooner. Out on the beach 
again, you may be badly burnt as a 
result— even though you have a tan 
already. 

It's possible to cultivate resistance 
by repeated exposure without tanning. 
Tests conducted amongst albinos, who 
seldom tan, show a high resistance to 
burning after such exposures. 

A bad dose of sunburn will give 
you shock, because a burn is a burn, 
no matter what causes it. 

There are many other harmful 
effects, often not noticed at the time 
of exposure. 


Extensive and repeated inflamma- 
tion will weaken the body’s ability to 
protect itself in this way, allowing 
the rays to strike into deeper organs. 

Temporary night blindness is a cer- 
tain result of a day spent in piercing 
sunlight without a hat. If you drive 
a car, you'll notice that you can't see 
as far as the last time you drive with 
headlights. 

If you look directly into the sun, 
you’re asking for permanent damage 
to the retina. Even slight bum in 
this delicate organ impairs the sight 
a little more. Suddenly, you notice 
black spots, gaps in the vision, lack 
of focus. 

Berlock dermatitis is a peculiar 
sun-induced malady. It’s the result of 
burning on sensitive, perfumed skin. 
And the places where perfumes are 
dabbed on are the most sensitive. 

The symptoms are irritation and 
dark discolouration of the affected 
area, and the disfiguring blotches last 
for months. 

Middle aged people suffering from 
roseacea— a permanent “blush” on the 
face — should be careful about over- 
exposure. The dilated blood vessels on 
the cheeks and nose become crammed 
with more and more congestion. 
Further reddening and irritation re- 
sult. 

Sunburn of the scalp is particularly 
painful and dangerous, yet bald men 
don't think twice about going bare- 
headed for a day in the sun. 

If you break out in “cold sores" 
after surfing and baking, blame it on 
the sun. They’re fever blisters, which 
may last for ten days. 

Doctors have traced serious diseases 
to the sun. The symptoms may not 
appear for six, or even twelve months. 

The first is Xeroderma Menfosum, a 
disease which apparently strikes only 
at the teen-age boys and young men 
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of certain families. Facial and body 
freckles become dark-hued, then form 
ulcers, and the end of the road is 
highly malignant skin cancer. 

The second is erythematosus, more 
serious still. Besides a residual derma- 
titis, it brings a gradual and con- 
tinued general weakness, a breakdown 
of the tissues supporting internal 
organs, and leukopenia— a lowering of 
the white cell content of the blood. 

Repeated exposure to the sun can 
cause - highly malignant skin cancers. 
As proof, we have the great incidence 
of the disease among light-skinned 
peoples living in hot climates, and its 
much lesser effect in frigid areas. 
Farmers, and other outdoor workers, 
suffer most, and as a rule the disease 
occurs on the face. 

A most bizarre affect is caused by 
some rimless spectacles. The cut edge 
of the glass focuses on a spot on the 
skin and burns like a magnifying 
glass. Cancer is a likely result. 

If you want to spend a lot of time 
on the beach this summer, make sure 
that you build up a proper resistance 


to these diseases. Take precautions 
against over-exposure. Here’s what to 
do: 

(1) Avoid exposure, in the early 
stages of acquiring resistance, during 
the hottest hours of the day. Stay in 
the shade from 11 a.m. till 3 pun. 

(2) Remember that a cloudy day 
will bum just as badly as a clear one, 
for the ultra-violet rays cut through 
the overcast and leave the right rays 
behind. However, a smoky fog com- 
posed of moisture, ash .and dust, 
thrown up by city industry, will ab- 
sorb the burning rays. 

(3) Start your new season's tan with 
ten minutes exposure the first day, 
and gradually lengthen the time as 
you require resistance. 

(4) If you value your hair, cover it 
up. Dryness and brittleness will cer- 
tainly result if you don't and the de- 
vitalised growth will defy grooming 
and permanent waving for weeks or 
months. 

(5) When lying down, protect your 
eyes with pads of cotton wool. Ultra- 
violet rays will penetrate closed eye- 
lids. 

(6) Dark glasses help, but don’t 
rely on them for perfect eye protec- 
tion. Make sure you buy a reputable 
brand. A cheap pair may stop the 
light rays, but admit the ultra- 
violet without hindrance. Thus the 
eye is in a false position, for instead 
of squinting and closing partly against 
the glare, and keeping out both light 
and ultra-violet, it opens wide to 
catch what light the glasses allow 
through— and admits the full force of 
the destructive ultra-violet. 

(7) Use a good sun-tan, or sun- 
screening, oil. These should be treated 
with caution, and a doctor is the only 
one to advise on their safety. These 
protective preparations act by chemi- 
cal reaction, filtering out the burning 
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of the harmful ultra-violet rays. 

Para-amino Benzoic acid and its de- 
rivatives, the salicylates, and digalloyl 
trioleate have these properties and 
form the basis of commercial prepara- 

When sunbaking, re-new the prepar- 
ation every two hours. If you go for a 
swim, apply another coat immediately. 

Here's the treatment for sunburn: 
Apply cool, wet boric acid dressings 
or non-greasy burn remedies to the 
affected areas. One antihistaminic 
tablet every four hours will relieve 
the agonising itching. 

If you have to shave over a burnt 
face, here's the least painful method: 
Wash the face with warm, soapy 
water until the skin is soft. Apply a 
cooling alcohol lotion, preferably 
mentholated. Lather up with brush 


and cream, working the lather well 
in. Apply solid shaving cream, by 
hand, working it well into the exist- 
ing lather. Shave slowly, with a scru- 
pulously clean razor, and wash off 
with warm water. Finish up with an- 
other cooling application of the 
alcohol lotion to the wet face. 

If you have trouble sleeping when 
you’re badly burnt, try resting be- 
tween sheets covered with a liberal 
dusting of talcum powder. 

A soothing cream applied after a 
day at the beach will stop the skin 
drying out, whether you are burnt or 

The best way to avoid injury from 
the sun is to get as much sunshine as 
you need for your health — and let it 
go at that. The Cult of the Sun may 
be a suicide pact for one. 
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The taipan, which has its home in Queens- 
land, is the deadliest snake in the world. 


UIE 


CAUGHT THE TBIPflffl 

fiLIUE 


Tj^EW snakes have stirred public 
imagination to the extent of the 
taipan, Australia’s deadliest and 
largest venomous snake. Taipans bite 
deliberately like an animal snapping 
and do not strike in the same sense as 
most snakes do. 

So rapidly does it bite from one 
position that its surprised victim may 
receive two or three bites from the 
half-inch fangs before realising the 
snake's intention. 


The latest taipan tragedy occurred 
on July 26, 1950. Kevin Budden, an 
amateur snake-collector from Sydney, 
receiving word that a taipan had been 
seen in Cairns rubbish dump, set out 
to search the area. 

Spotting a taipan swallowing a rat 
he placed his foot on the snake’s head 
and secured its neck with his left 
hand. Having no container to hold 
the snake he hitch-hiked back to 
Cairns holding the snake in this 
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manner. Arriving at the home of S. 
Stephens, a naturalist who confirm- 
ed the taipan's identity, he relaxed 
his grip for a moment and the snake 
was free. 

In rapid succession the taipan bit 
B Budden’s boots and trousers and 
S’ fastened on his hand. 

Quickly the taipan was tied in a 
sack and a tourniquet wound around 
Budden's arm. He was rushed to 
K Cairns hospital where he put up a 
gallant but futile fight for life. He 
* lived for twenty-seven hours after the 
bite. 

The venom of the taipan is prin- 
■ cipally a neuro-toxin, its main action 
» causing paralysis of the nerves that 
K control breathing. It is also a coagu- 
I. lent which congeals the blood. Tiger 
snake venom is similar only more 
■= potent measure for measure, but 
taipans secrete twice as much as a 
tiger snake. There is no specific anti- 
dote for taipan venom, nor any Aus- 
tralian snake other than the tiger 
snake. However, tiger snake Antive- 
nine is useful against the bites of all 
Australian snakes to some degree. 

The only cases of recovery to date 
V in which the taipan was actually 
killed and positively identified as 
such occurred in August 1949, and 
some three years later. The first vic- 
tim, a powerfully 1 built aboriginal 
' youth was bitten on the ankle at the 
Lutheran Mission near Cooktown. 
Promptly a ligature was applied and 
the punctures deeply incised with a 
sharp chisel. The native lost large 
quantities of blood which is believed 
to have had considerable bearing on 
his recovery. In all 21,000 units of 
Antivenine were injected. 

To-day, four years later the native 
has not regained his former physique. 

The second victim was a farmer in 
Queensland. A taipan bit him on the 
wrist. The farmer pulled him away 


so quickly that the snake left a fang 
in the flesh, The farmer incised the 
wound and applied a tourniquet. He 
was rushed to hospital, where he went 
blind and became paralysed. He re- 
mained in this condition for several 
days, then recovered. 

Wal Lorking, John Dwyer and I 
journeyed to Cairns to catch taipans. 
A tourniquet and lance had long be- 
come part of our personal dress and I 
had brought along 9,000 units of Anti- 

On arrival at Cairns we made our 
way to the canefields and set up 
camp at Freshwater Creek. 

We called at Chrisenson’s Farm, and 
obtained our first lead of any value. 

Mr. Chrisenson directed us back to 
a paddock only 100 yards from our 
camp. With optimism mounting we 
steathily crept along the piles of 
debris searching every nook and 
cranny. Our first clue was the slough 
or cast skin of a taipan twined 
through fallen twigs. At least there 
was one taipan in the vicinity. 

The next afternoon we were again 
searching the area around the slough 
when from the other side of the stack 
we heard Wal yell. “Don’t kill it” 

Racing across to join Wal we dis- 
covered he had spotted the cane- 
cutter stoning a snake. We immed- 
iately encircled the area. 

Only a few feet from the roadway 
the grass moved as a large brownish 
snake slid swiftly for the cover of a 
short pandanus. We each carried a 
“jigger" or pinning stick which con- 
sisted of a leather thong stretched 
tautly across a wide fork. Wal stabbed 
out and pinned the snake to prevent 
it reaching the denser undergrowth 
and as its tail lashed around I grabbed 
and dragged the snake into the open. 
John manipulated a specially made 
canvas bag and we worked the hissing 
snake inside. 
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The next day we hunted, miles to 
no avail, but the day following will 
forever be remembered as Taipan 
Day, July 11, 1952. 

As I parted a large tussock a taipan 
larger than the one captured rushed 
out, swept around my feet and on to 
the road: Wal and John jumped for- 
ward but the taipan turned back 
again past me and into the heavy 

: For two hours we searched, adopt- 
ing our usual tactics of beating to- 
wards each other, but the snake some- 
how, eluded us. 

While we discussed the situation my 
eyes strayed along the roadway and 
idly took in a shadow stretched 
crookedly across the corrugations, 
two hundred yards away. It was a 
taipan, every inch of nine feet long. 

Forgetting our “jiggers" in the ex- 
citement we raced towards the reptile, 
John well in the lead. As the snake 
slipped ' into the grass John grabbed 
the tail a foot from the tip and 
dragged it out bodily. 


Wal and I watched with horror as 
the great snake lashed back and John 
side-stepped a strike to the waist. 
Mouth agape the taipan arched its 
body upwards and struck viciously at 
John's throat. John frantically swung 
the snake away and as it arched to- 
wards his throat again he kept swing- 
ing the snake around his head, pivot- 
ting on his heels whirling faster and 
faster to keep the snake’s head away. 

John was obviously distressed. Wal 
and I could do nothing to assist, as 
the moment John stopped spinning 
the snake would have him. At any 
moment we feared he would drop 
from giddiness or suddenly lose his 
grip to send the taipan flying 
through the air to wrap around us. 

“You’ll have to drop it so we can 
handle it,” I said. “Swing it over 
the grass into the clearing behind." 

Putting everything into a final 
swing he let go. The snake landed 
in the grass and immediately van- 

Less than an hour passed when 
again Wal let out a yell and dived 
across the paddock in pursuit of a 
taipan wriggling towards the road- 
way. In his excitement he jabbed 
several times with the "Jigger” before 
pinning the snake about a foot along 
the neck. John rushed up and pinned 
it again directly behind the head to 
hold it until I arrived. Working my 
hand behind the thong I got my 
fingers around the taipan’s neck and 
dropped it struggling into the canvas 
bag. It was a beautifully glossy speci- 
men well over seven feet long. 

There is a time limit to everything 
so collecting our gear we returned to 
Cairns. I still had another job to do 
—extract venom for research purposes. 

Before it could be “milked” the first 
taipan died from an injury sustained 
by the cane-cutter’s stone. It was dis- 
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appointing but we still had the 
better one. 

A glass beaker was prepared by 
stretching a rubber dam across the 
mouth, the idea being that the taipan 
be induced to sink its fangs into the 
dam so the venom would drop 
through into the beaker. 

I gripped the snake securely behind 
the head and about a foot or so down 
the neck, while Wal held the tail to 
prevent it securing a hold and pulling 
from my grasp. 

John offered the beaker and the 
taipan quivered with rage as it 
mauled the rubber dam. So huge was 
the gape of its mouth that it almost 
closed over the beaker. One fang 
completely overshot the side and 
spurted a thin stream of precious 
venom down the outside of the glass 
and over my trousers. Venom from 


the other fang spurted into the glass. 

It was not much, just a few drops, 
but every drop is just that much 
closer to finding an answer to-, the 
taipan's bite. Every effort is being 
made to develop a more efficient 
means of treating taipan bite but it is 
unlikely that serum will be prepared 
from taipan venom as taipans do not 
occur in sufficient numbers to collect 
sufficient venom. 

It appears then that the answer lies 
in tigersnake venom which is available 
in relatively unlimited quantities. 
Tiger snake Antivenine is highly 
concentrated and its free use is ad- 
vocated in cases of taipan bite. The 
cross protection provided may be just 
sufficient to swing the balance in the 
patient’s favour. 

And our taipan — it’s doing fine at 
Taronga Zoo. 
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Timothy Dexter was 
an illiterate, egotistical 
nut with a Midas touch. 


ANGUS HAYWOOD 


THE 

FIRST 

LORO 

OF 

AMERICA 


L ORD Timothy Dexter and his dog 
stood on the wharf at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. Riding at the 
wharf was a trim Yankee schooner, 
chartered by Lord Timothy for trade 
in the tropics, and seamen were busily 
loading the cargo to the accompani- 
ment of catcalls and leers from the 
gathering crowd. 

It was natural for a crowd to gather 
around Lord Timothy for he was al- 
ways doing the most amazing things. 
This day he was providing full 
money's worth by despatching 42,000 
warming pans to tropical Jamaica 


which to astute Yankee minds 
savoured of rabid lunacy. 

Shortly their derision was to re- 
bound for Lord Timothy sold those 
warming pans, and at a profit! 

When the ship made port, the plan- 
tation owners decided these long- 
handled brass receptacles would 
make excellent skimmers for taking 
the scum off the boiling cane syrup. 

Lord Timothy, who was not Lord 
Timothy at all, but just plain Timothy 
Dexter and the son of a tanner at 
that, was used to these money-making 
repercussions. 
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The wealth he now accumulated by 
such odd and ludicrous means was a 
far cry to the days of 1765, when 
Dexter was an eighteen-year-old 
journeyman tanner, and newly arrived 
in Newburyport with eight dollars in 
his patched breech pocket. 

With that princely sum Dexter set 
up business for himself on the shores 
of the Merrimack river, and married 
a widow with four children. 

To these they soon added two others 
and Timothy was on the way to be- 
coming a staunch and respected New- 
buryport citizen, when he suddenly 
threw all his earnings into buying up 
the apparently worthless Continental 
currency then flooding the country. 

This was the paper money Conti- 
nental Congress had issued to troops 
in the War of Independence and now 
was hardly worth the paper it was 
printed on. 

He had baskets and boxes full of it, 
when in 1791 Alexander Hamilton put 
through a bill stablising the nation’s 
economy, by buying back the wartime 
currency. 

Overnight, Timothy Dexter became 
the millionaire of Newburyport and 
delusions of grandeur soon set in. He 
decided to become a “spekkelator” in 
a grand way. He sent 21,000 Bibles to 
the heathens in the Indies. 

People jeered, only to restrain their 
mirth later when it was discovered a 
religious revival had broken out 
amongst the negroes, prior to the 
arrival of the ship and Timothy had 
netted a cool 47,000 dollars profit. 

Timothy’s fair-weather friends then 
suggested he “send coals to New- 
castle" and were maliciously happy 
when he agreed. Massachusetts was 
the extent of Timothy’s horizon and 
he had never heard of the great coal- 
mining town In England, or of the 
well-known phrase of "sending coals 


to Newcastle” denoting the acme of 
human credulity. 

He loaded up four ships and sent 
them off to be rewarded with the 
news that they had arrived during a 
coalstrike and the cargo had been 
snapped up at record prices. 

After a few more trading ventures 
such as a cargo of cats to the Barba- 
does where there was a rat plague, 
and the wholesale purchase of whale- 
bone, before a fashion whim brought 
in whalebone corsets, Timothy settled 
down to live a life of gentlemanly 

But not idle ease — that was not 
Timothy’s way. He set himself up as 
a homespun philosopher and plagued 
the editor of the Newburyport Im- 
partial Herald with his letters on 
world politics, the creation of the 
earth, the nature of man, mottled with 
frank notes on his domestic unhappi- 
ness and the thieving nature of his 
son Samuel. 

The Impartial Herald printed them 
verbatim, in their unvarnished en- 
tirety, misspelt and ignorant of punc- 
tuation. Always one to distrust men 
of “coleag laming" since a “coleag 
larnt” man of no fortune had run off 
with his daughter, Timothy took fre- 
quent thrusts in his columns at the 
learned professions. But found he had 
to appeal to them when he struck a 
knotty problem, thus: 

“I want the Lamed to let me know 
if there is any proufe of Angels have- 
ing wings— or men or horses or Divels 
—it is all stuff— a Lye— I being a man 
without Laming please give me Lite 
and prove it." 

Timothy sat up all night in the 
library of his mansion pondering 
questions such as this, and knocking 
off bottles of wine. The harassed 
Mrs. Dexter considered Mr. Dexter 
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S IR Malcolm Sargent once 
went to Israel to con- 
( duct some concerts there. 

1 Later, at a dinner in London, 

/ he described the enthusiasm 

( of the audiences. “Incidental- 

I ]y,” he informed the guests, "I 
1 had rather a nasty experience 
V while there. Two Arabs fired 

at me.” One of his listeners 
was Sir Thomas Beecham, a 
conductor noted for his eaus- 
tic wit At this part of Sar- 
gent’s story, Beecham inter- 
i rupted. “I had no idea the 
Arabs were so musical.” 


had gone beyond the pale and told 
him so. 

When finally her nagging became 
more than Timothy could bear, he 
made up his mind to be rid of her, 
but not in the legal or murderous 
sense. He simply deprived her of her 
material body by making her a ghost. 
Though they ate together, walked to- 
gether, and slept together in the big 
canopied bed, to Timothy, Mrs. 
Dexter was no more than a wraith 
that occupied his house, and he told 
the Impartial Herald about it: 

“NOW TO ALL ONNEST MEN to 
pittey me that I have bin in hell 25 
years in this world with the gost— a 
woman I maried, 1 wants to marey a 
fine wider, for I hant had Noe wife 
for thirtene year next orgest." 

Then Timothy and the ghost de- 
parted for Chester, a town further 
inland. For eighteen months no one 
heard of the strange pair, until one 
day Timothy's magnificent carriage, 


bearing a variety of heraldic amour - 
ings, appeared in Newburyport. Re- 
splendent in a tri-cornered hat, 
Timothy solemnly announced that he 
was now Lord Timothy Dexter of 
Chester, the “first Lord of the 
Younited states by the will of the 
people." 

Newburyport took their new honour 
calmly and watched the new lord 
and his lady ghost repossess their 
mansion. Knowing their sensation- 
loving peer they had not long to 
wait for new developments. The Im- 
partial Herald carried in headlines 
the announcement that Lord Timothy 
was turning his “palace” into a 
museum, containing life-size images of 
“all grate persons of the world.” 
Timothy's idea of the “grate” in- 
cluded the Emperor of China, the 
great mogul, two English greyhounds, 
a lamb and a lion, Adam and Eve, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Saints Paul 
John and Peter. Day after day the 
gaudily painted figures reared against 
the Dexter skyline until there was 
only one to be completed. This was 
a statue of Timothy himself, a maj- 
estic, omnipotent figure inscribed: 
"Timothy Dexter, First in the East, 
First in the West, and the Greatest 
Philosopher in the Known World." 

It took five years to complete the 
museum and 20,000 dollars of 
Timothy’s money, but at last he felt 
he had made his mark on Newbury- 
port. Age and gout were crippling 
him but he still had a few arrows 
left in his publicity quiver. 

The first was the instalment of a 
palace Poet Laureate, one Jonathon 
Plummer, who was made to sing for 
his supper by writing laudatory odes 
on Timothy to the Impartial Herald. 

Timothy built, in his garden, a mag- 
nificent marble tomb, on top of which 
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perched an edifice which he called 
the Temple of Reason. 

A cabinet maker was hired to make 
a coffin “painted with white lead in- 
side and out, touched with green, 
With eight handles and a good lock.” 
I When all was prepared Timothy 
staggered Newburyport by announc- 
ing he would hold a mock funeral to 
which all would be welcome. About 
30,000 spectators thronged to the Dex- 
ter palace to witness Timothy’s last 


eccentricity. From a window upstairs 
the self-made lord, watched the pall- 
bearers carry his coffin to the tomb, 
“amidst much criing.” He was angered 
to see that the ghost was not doing 
her share of weeping and the guests 
were horrified to see Lord Timothy 
take to his wife with his fists to 
speed up her tears. 

On October 23, 1806, Lord Timothy 
died in earnest, survived only by his 
lady ghost and his dog. 
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BE WORKED TOR MUTINEERS 


W7HEN Captain John Smith set sail 
” from the Port of London on 
July 28, 1863, he had a suspicion that 
there might be trouble with his 
motley crew, which included six 
half-bred Spaniards, three Chinamen, 
a Greek, a Turk, a Finn, a Norwegian, 
and a negro. 

To save expense, this cosmopolitan 
bunch of mariners had been signed on 
the "Flowery Land” at rates of pay 
which were lower than usual. This 
meant that, with one or two excep- 
tions. only riff-raff temporarily in 


port at Limehouse or Wapping 
answered the calL 

Captain John Smith was a fine sea- 
man and a highly respected member 
of the Merchant Navy. His first mate 
was a man named Karswell, and his 
second mate a keen young navigator 
named Taffir. Captain John’s brother 
was on board as a passenger. 

The "Flowery Land,” a barque- 
rigged vessel of 900 tons, was bound 
for Singapore via the Cape of Good 
Hope with a cargo of soft goods and 
wines. 
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•During the first three weeks of the 
voyage, there were no positive inci- 

Then certain orders were dis- 
obeyed, for which Captain John 
meted out punishment. 

At about midnight on September 
10-11, when the "Flowery Land” was 
near the Cape of Good Hope, First 
Mate Karswell was keeping watch 
over a calm sea. Suddenly one of the 
Spaniards approached from behind 
him, and pointing over the side, 
cried “Look!" 

Karswell went to the rail, and gazed 
out into the night. As he did so, three 
of the Spaniards crept up behind him 
and one felled him with a heavy piece 
of iron. Then they battered the prone 
figure, picked up his still living body, 
and threw it into the sea. 

Aroused by this disturbance, Cap- 
tain John Smith rushed into the com- 
panion way, where several mutineers 
were waiting for him. They stabbed 
him to death, and dealt similarly with 
his brother, who had rushed from his 

The Smiths' bodies were flung 
overboard. 

That left Second Mate Taffir as the 
only officer alive on the “Flowery 
Land." He suspected that foul things 
had happened, and barricaded him- 
self in his cabin. 

Presently one of the Spaniards 
known as Leon came to Taffir’s cabin 
door, and told him that they had 
killed the skipper and the first mate. 

“And me next, I suppose,’’ growled 
Taffir, poising his gun. 

But Leon told him that they would 
spare his life if he would navigate the 
ship to some place where they could 

Of course, he was the only man in 
the ship who could navigate it. With- 


out his help the "Flowery Land” 
would drift, perhaps to doom. 

Being one against so many, Taffir 
decided that he had no option but to 
fulfil the condition imposed. He 
agreed to sail the ship across the 
Atlantic to Buenos Aires. 

Maddened with success, the muti- 
neers proceeded to take their loot. 

Leon’s idea was that the mutineers 
should have equal shares of the per- 
sonal belongings of the dead men, the 
ship's stores, and the cargo. 

That was all right until they reach- 
ed the cargo of wine, to which they 
helped themselves without restraint. 

Fighting mad with drink, the ring- 
leaders killed one of the Chinamen; 
but they had enough sense left to 
keep their hands off their navigator 
and temporary “captain." 

For three weeks the young English 
seaman steered the “Flowery Land” 
across the hazards of the Atlantic 
Ocean. At last land was sighted which 
Taffir read as the coast of Brazil. 

At nightfall Leon, the chief muti- 
neer and murderer, ordered the 
lowering of the boats, and instructed 
the ship’s carpenter (a Norwegian 
named Michael Andersen) to scuttle 
the ship. 

With as much plunder as they could 
carry in their boats, the mutineers 
landed near to the entrance to the 
River Plate, and told a story that they 
were shipwrecked mariners from a 
vessel bound from Peru for Bordeaux, 
in France. 

They had reckoned without Second 
Mate Taffir and Norwegian carpenter, 
Michael Andersen, both of whom 
managed somehow to reach shore. 

Taffir had a bit of luck. He chanced 
to meet a Brazilian who spoke Eng- 
lish, and to him he told the story of 
what had really happened. 
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THE TONGUE OF A CAT 


Two ladies met at a party one night 
For the first time in nearly a year. 

One gushed with a coo of delight: 

"It's so nice to see you, my dear." 

The other smiled as she crossed the floor, 

A picture of cat-like grace. 

"I haven't seen you in that frock before. 

You look charming in chantilly lace." 

"Thank you, my dear. It's a present from Chris — 
For my twenty-first birthday, you know." 

The chance was too good for the lady to miss — 
She could not let this opportunity go. 

With spite showing out from toes to her head, 

And her tongue set to cause pain, 

She opened her mouth: "Really," she said, 

"And now it's fashionable again!" 

— GLOVES 


The Brazilian authorities, who had 
begun by pitying the shipwrecked 
sailors, were soon appraised of the 
truth. Promptly they arrested eight of 
them. The Finn and the negro seem 
to have disappeared into thin air. 

Extradition proceedings were insti- 
tuted, and the mutineers were even- 
tually transported to .London, to stand 
their trial for murder on the high 
seas. 

At the Old Bailey (now the Central 
Criminal Court) on February 3, 1864, 
the six Spaniards, the Turk and the 
Greek were charged with wilful 
murder. Taffir and Andersen were the 
principal Crown witnesses. 

It transpired in the course of evi- 
dence that Andersen as well as the 
Second Mate, Taffir, had played a 
hero’s part in the drama of the 
“Flowery Land.” The ship’s carpenter 
had been ordered to scuttle the ship 


by boring four holes, fore and aft. 
What Andersen actually did was to 
use a small auger for boring the 
holes. This meant that any of the 
crew, and himself, who were left be- 
low might be able to force their way 
up in time to save themselves. Also 
he cut all the lashings, so that the 
things on deck might float. By doing 
this he saved Taffir and himself, but 
not the two Chinamen, who were 
drowned. 

In his direction to the jury, the 
Judge said: “If several persons have 
a common design which they agree 
shall be carried into execution by 
murder, then they are all guilty of 
murder, if murder is committed by 
any one of them.” 

Carlos the Greek was acquitted. 
The other seven were sentenced to 
death; but in two cases a reprieve was 
granted, and the sentences were 
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commuted to penal servitude for life. 

When the five doomed men were 
brought out of Newgate Prison to be 
hanged publicly, a large crowd was 
assembled. Some sadistic people paid 
£25 for a seat in a window overlook- 
ing the place of execution. 

The notorious Calcraft was the exe- 
cutioner. He was an old man who had 
bungled many a hanging. 

One by one the murderers were led 
out to the gallows. A Spaniard named 
Duranno was the first. 

The howls of some of the spectators 
were so frightening that the pinioned 
Duranno almost fainted. So the exe- 
cutioner gave him a chair, which he 
placed on the drop! 

The executions by hanging took 
place simultaneously with five men 
in a line. According to eye-witnesses, 
and contrary to expectation, the 


executions went off without a hitch. 

But there were many people who 
shuddered at such ghastly things as 
seeing men hang in public, as though 
it were an entertainment. In keeping 
with the social trend of the time, a 
revulsion of popular feeling had set 

A Royal Commission reviewed the 
whole subject of capital punishment; 
and in 1868 Parliament passed a law 
that, in future, executions must be 
carried out within the precincts of a 
prison. 

Between 1864 and 1868, a few more 
public hangings took place. But the 
case of the “Flowery Land” murderers 
and their public demise virtually put 
an end to the horrible spectacle of 
public executions, for which Tyburn 
and Newgate had been for so long 
famous— or rather infamous. 
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MILAN 


rpHE annals of ballet and ballerinas 
do not mention la Catai, but in 
1766 Warsaw adored her. She was a 
very mediocre dancer, whose beauty, 
and slender, pliant body, were better 
at fanning a lover’s ardour than 
Interpreting a dying swan. With her 
lovers she was adroit; simultaneously, 
she was the mistress of ten top-rank- 
ing Polish nobles 

That was risky work. Warsaw 
society at the time was a more of 
secret conspiracy and .political 
violence, and among Catai s lovers 
were the king, the Prince Palatine, 
and two Grand Dukes, all tools of 
Catherine of Russia. With equal skill, 
her arms embraced Xavier Bronecki. 
around whom Poland’s patriotic forces 
rallied in opposition to the intrigues 
of the Czarina, planning assassination, 
massacre, and civil war. In the 
dancer’s houdolre. however, the pas- 
sion for her white body obliterated 
iheir other passions. 

Branecki’s influence had its source, 
not in high-sounding titles, but in the 
patriotic cause he led. He treated even 
jthe king with patronising contempt, 
'■and his kisses meant more to the 
easy going Catai than those of the 
monarch himself. 

Until, in January of 1766, another 
dancer-appeared in Warsaw, an Italian 


LESTER WAY 


girl known as Binetti, a sparkling 
brunette whose curves were even 
more provocative than la Catai’s. And 
Binetti could dance; she had won the 
plaudits of Milan, Paris and London. 
She stole the spot-light from Catai 
and had fashionable Warsaw at her 
feet, from the moment of her first 
appearance. 

Especially Xavier Branecki, who sat 
in a box on one side of the theatre. 
He seemed conscious of nothing but 
the lovely dancer. 

La Binetti had a full year's con- 
tract to dance in Warsaw, but in those 
first five minutes her success had won 
the hatred of Catai, and Catai’s hate 
was dangerous. It was dangerous be- 
. cause Catai’s lovers were powerful, 
which meant that Binetti needed 
lovers who were equally powerful. 
She needed precisely a man like 
Branecki. 

She got him, and that was only a 
prelude. Before long, more than half 
of Catai's patrons were seeking new 
delights in the sultry embrace of la 
Binetti; but the king remained true to 
Catai'. Count Tomatis, who was direc- 
tor of the theatre, followed the king’s 
example and was satisfied with Catai’s 
charms. In fact, all who were assist- 
ing in the schemes of the Great Cath- 
erine continued to patronise la Catai. 

The rival factions no longer forgot 
their hatreds when they turned to 
love. Instead, the dancers used their 
lavish kisses to whip up the clashing 
loyalties. Catai’s ascendency now de- 
pended on the final triumph of the 
; pro-Russian party; la Binetti’s security 
rested entirely on the hidden power of 
those nobles who opposed Catherine’s 
ambitions. Probably neither girl knew 
exactly what she was doing but, in 
putting new fire into the passions al- 
ready alight, each was fanning the 


flames of revolution in Poland. 

This tangle of love, hate, and 
patriotic ardour enmeshed even that 
mysterious stranger who sat with the 
king on the night of Binetti’s debut. 
He boasted the exalted title of Cheva- 
lier de Seingalt. He was over six feet 
tall, swift and nervous in movement, 
and his shoulders were broad as the 
chest of a bear. His thin nose made a 
straight line with his forehead, his 
dark eyes protruded and glowed with 
hypnotic fire. His title was French, but 
he spoke with an Italian accent. 
Though an aura of vague infamy sur- 
rounded him, he was intimate with 
the king, and had conversed with the 
great Empress herself in informal pri- 
vacy. Only in Seingalt’s arms, Catai 
confessed later, had she re-discovered 
the fresh wonderment of her first 
girlhood love. 

So long as the director of the 
theatre was la Catai's lover, there was 
no security for Binetti, and since 
Tomatis was pro-Russian, it was easy 
to persuade Branecki to act against 

Branecki acted, but his actions were 
such as only a woman could have 
planned. Unexpectedly one night, he 
visited Catai’s room. He was as ardent 
as if there had never been an inter- 
ruption to their love, and Catai was 
triumphant. Yielding to him, she for- 
got that Tomatis always visited her at 
that exact time. 

Tomatis came, but was not delight- 
ed, especially as Branecki ignored 
him, took the dancer to a carriage 
supplied by Tomatis, sat himself be- 
side Catai and ordered Tomatis to 
find another carriage. 

All fashionable Warsaw was in front 
of the theatre to enjoy the quarrel. 
They saw Branecki climb down leav- 
ing Catai alone in the carriage, and 
they heard Branecki tell his servant 
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that Tomatis deserved to have his 
ears boxed. The servant slammed 
Tomatis on the jaw instead of slapping 
his ear. 

By all the rules, Tomatis should 
have challenged Branecki to a duel, 
but he knew Branecki's secret power. 
He wasn’t game, and in taking the in- 
sult he earned the ridicule of the 
whole city. Not only that; according 
to the code, he also relinquished the 
right to so much as kiss Catai’s hand. 

The first round certainly went to 
Binetti, and she was only getting 
started. She didn't dare attack the 
king himself, but the mysterious 
Chevalier was an intimate friend of 
King Stanislas, and he was within 
reach. Further, she had a special rea- 
son. Back in Milan, Seingalt had been 
her first lover; after that, in Paris, in 
London, in Stuttgart, he had dallied in 
her boudoir freely, but in Warsaw he 
ignored her. He centred his entire at- 
tention on her bitter rival. 

She provoked Branecki into insult- 
ing the Chevalier. He did, and the 
resulting duel nearly . touched off a 


revolution. Branecki took a General 
of the Uhlans and two Colonels as his 
seconds, while de Seingalt refused to 
take anyone, De Seingalt rode to the 
scene five miles outside the city in 
Branecki's carriage, conversing for- 
mally all the way. Completely alone, 
he faced the man who yielded more 
real power than the king. 

Branecki produced pistols with 
barrels a foot long. He said he would 
fight with swords only if they both 
missed the first shot. De Seingalt 
snatched up a pistol. 

He took six paces from Branecki 
and turned. Branecki levelled his 
pistol, and the General gave the sig- 
nal. 

The General stated afterwards that 
he heard only one report. He didn't 
know which pistol it was, but he saw 
de Seingalt drop his weapon and 
thrust his left hand into his pocket. 
Branecki was lying motionless in the 

De Seingalt lifted him in his arms. 
The others helped, and they carried 
Branecki to the nearest inn. They 
found that the bullet had passed 
through his lungs, it had torn a vast 
wound in his back as it went out, 
but both pistols had fired at the same 
instant. There had been only one re- 
port, but there were two wounds, for 
Branecki’s bullet had crippled de 
Seingalt’s hand. 

While the fires of hell sizzled 
hungrily for Branecki’s soul, the party 
he led went on- the war-path. De Sein- 
galt made for Warsaw on foot, with 
mounted swordsmen scouring the 
snow-covered roads for him, deter- 
mined to kill him. A peasant took him 
into his sleigh, hid him under a rug, 
and got him safely to a monastery. 
Branecki’s Uhlans traced him, and 
prepared to force the doors and 
butcher him in the sanctuary itself. 
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The king was informed. He sent an 
armed force to fight off Branecki’s 
followers. 

So the stage was set for revolution, 
for the clash which, a few years later, 
wiped out Poland. The patriotic forces 
began to muster for a major assault. 
The king increased the strength of 
the monastery guard, while de Sein- 
galt nursed a wounded hand and 
Branecki painfully groped his way 
back to life. 

Barely in time, Branecki heard what 
was happening, and gave orders to 
stop the damned foolishness. The 
tension eased and, one month after 
the duel, the Chevalier de Seingalt 
called on Branecki. In the presence 
of anxious nobles, de Seingalt apolog- 
ised generously, and took all the 
blame onto himself. And Branecki, 


who was barely out of hell, swore 
that the fault was his. The enemies 
laughed and became friends. 

The Chevalier de Seingalt had 
staked his life on a woman many 
times before; he would go on doing 
it, knowing it was silly; but Branecki 
was really cured. Branecki left both 
dancers strictly alone after that, for 
Branecki was no Casanova. 

On the other hand, the Chevalier de 
Seingalt was Casanova. He was the 
original, the Casanova who started it 
all. Though he preferred to be known 
by the phony title he had invented 
for himself, he is remembered only by 
his real name. 

That name has entered into a dozen 
European languages, and has become 
an eloquent part of them. 
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Do bad coins ring? 

If a person is doubtful of the 
authenticity of a coin, he usually 
drops it onto a hard surface and 
listens for the “ring.” If it rings, he 
says it is O.K. If it does not, he 
judges it a dud. But the ring is not a 
fool-proof method. For example, some 
genuine U.S. silver coins were minted 
which did not ring, due to a slight 
imperfection in the minting. And 
counterfeit coins have been known to 
ring perfectly. Some ten years ago 
counterfeiters on the east coast of 
America made thousands of “silver" 
half-dollars which rang in the 
accepted manner of true coins. 

How old is anaesthesia? 

We are led to believe that anaes- 
thesia is a comparatively new inven- 
tion. But that is not so. In the year 
356 St. Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers 
wrote: “When, through some grave 
necessity, part of the body must be 
cut away, the soul can be lulled to 
sleep by drugs, which overcome the 
pain and produce in the mind a death- 
like forgetfulness of its power of 
sense. Then the limb can be cut off 
without pain.” 

How many bones are there in the 
human body? 

There are 246 bones in the human 
body. Quite a number. They are ap- 
portioned as follows: Head— 8; ears— 6 


face — 14; teeth— 32; backbone— 26; 

chest— 26; arms and hands — 64; legs 
and feet— 62; small movable bones— 8. 
Each is used, as you discover when 
you break one. But why complain 
if you break only one? You still 
have 245 left. 

Why “crow’s nest”? 

The little platform on the mast of a 
ship is known as a crow’s nest and 
has its derivation from the Vikings 
who carried crows in that position. 
Should a Viking ship be lost, a crow 
was released. The ship then followed 
the crow. Invariably the bird flew to 
the nearest land. 

Why is January the first month? 

January is derived from Janus, the 
god, who, in Roman mythology, pre- 
sided over the beginning of all things, 
and hence over the beginning of the 
year. Thus the first month of the 
year was dedicated to him and called 
after him. Mythology had a bearing 
on many things and the origin of 
many words and phrases. For ex- 
ample, people who have the happy 
knack of turning almost everything 
to money, are said to have the Midas 
touch. In mythology, Midas had the 
power to turn everything he touched 
to gold. Which was very nice for 
Midas until he kissed his daughter. 
Does any one want a girl solid gold, 
24 carat? 
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Jo was on her way down lo the beach. Unfortunately, as she 
tripped gaily alongside the wall, she brushed the ball against the 
rose bushes (did you notice the rose bushes?) and burst the 
ball Here she is appealing to us for a puncture outfit. But we 
blew a tyre at first sight of her and we have no puncture outfit le)t. 
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Undismayed, Jo paid a visit to the wishing well. She didn't 
tell us whether she was wishing for a puncture outfit or another 
ball. Whatever her wish, we hope it is granted. If wishing wells 
really have the power to grant wishes, then we must join Jo at 
the well and wish very deeply. Would you care to join us? 
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All efforts to trace the stolen 
Mussolini have ended In 

T. B. JOHNSTON 

the 

MYSTERY 
of 

MUSSOLINI'S MILLIONS 


T EKE most dictators, Benito Musso- 
,LJ lini, while supreme head of the 
Italian state, amassed a vast amount 
of personal wealth. What became of 
the Duce’s fabulous fortune remains 
one of the outstanding unsolved mys- 
teries of World War II. The entire 
hoard, but for a solitary diamond 
collar stud, has been missing since 
that final year of the war in Europe 
and every effort to trace the vanished 
millions has met with ruthless and 
bloody opposition in which murder 
has followed murder in rapid, cold- 
blooded succession. 

In April, 1945, the Italian dictator, 
recently rescued by crack German 
paratroops after being imprisoned by 
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Badoglio, was racing northwards along 
the shores of lovely Lake Como with 
the frontiers of Switzerland and 
safety only a few hours distant. 

One car in that procession of speed- 
ing vehicles was stuffed so full of 
bank notes that the driver had had 
difficulty in wedging himself behind 
the wheel! Other suitcases and bags 
were crammed with a variety of cur- 
rencies including millions of Swiss 
francs, a million Spanish pesetas, 
22,000 golden sovereigns and a hoard 
of American dollars. 

Elsewhere in the astonishing convoy 
were Mussolini's £500,000 worth of 
personal jewellery, his 47 presentation 
gold watches and 16 gold fountain 


pens. And the list didn’t stop there by 
any means. Loaded on one lorry was 
the Abyssinian Emperor's golden 
crown, studded with blazing jewels; 
an innocent-looking parcel that was 
chockful of pearl necklets; three 
dozen gold bars and several large 
sacks brimful of gold wedding rings. 

These were the same wedding rings 
that Italian women all over the world 
pulled from their fingers and des- 
patched to the Duce in 1935 to help 
finance the war against Ethiopia. 

On through the night raced the 
fabulous procession. By the dictator's 
side as he sat tensely in one car was 
his mistress, Clara Petacci. Soon now 
they would hum through the sleeping 
village of Dongo — but Dongo was 
never reached. 

Suddenly the headlong flight .was 
interrupted by a swiftly attacking 
band of Italian partisans and there 
and then the mystery started. Five 
million pounds worth of valuables 
vanished without trace. The little 
twinkling d i a m ond collar stud which 
turned up in a pawnshop in Naples in 
1951 proved a fruitless clue. 

At a lonely hut in the woods two 
girl typists, working for the under- 
ground movement, prepared an inven- 
tory of the loot, They made five 
copies of the list and three of those 
still exist. Just before their work was 
completed a mysterious telephone call 
came through ordering that part of 
the treasure was to be sent to Milan 
by lorry. A certain Captain Neri, 
commanding the troops guarding the 
fortune, despatched a lorry with 
several men and a valuable cargo. 

By dawn, lorry, men and valuables 
had all disappeared into thin air, 
never to be seen or heard tell of 
again. Part of the money from another 
truck was put in a steel box and 
buried in a garden near the Lake but 


when a couple of partisans went to 
dig it up they, too, vanished. One was 
later discovered shot and the box, 
some miles away, was empty, though 
still locked. 

Captain Neri and the two typists 
seemed sure sources of information 
but the mysterious guardians of the 
treasure were swift and ruthless. 
Three quick murders silenced the 
trio before they could be contacted. 
The Captain, a bullet in his back, 
was found floating in Lake Como. 
Later the same day the body of 
Guiseppina Tuisa was washed ashore. 
The other typist, Anna Maria Bianchi, 
was shot dead. Her father swore to 
trace her killers, but a week later 
he lay dead on a forest path. 

Headlines on the “Dongo Mystery” 
filled the papers for months on end 
but none was able to throw fresh light 
on the partisans turned gangsters. 

Then one editor succeeded in un- 
earthing vital information. In his 
exuberance he made a sad, indeed, 
a tragic error. He announced that his 
next issue would contain a sensational 
scoop on the subject. 

Eleven bullets slammed the life out 
of his body as he entered the news- 
paper building with the draft proofs 
of the article under his arm. His 
three assassins made off with the case 
containing the manuscript. 

Some time ago a Colonel Senfelder, 
one-time leader in Hitler’s dreaded 
S.S., declared on his deathbed that 
three suitcases of Mussolini’s valu- 
ables and six barrels of gold and 
jewels were buried near the fringe of 
Lake Como. But, though gold diviners 
were employed and even tourists 
joined the troops in the frantic dig- 
ging for a fortune, the only metal 
they struck was rusty tin cans! 

Someone knows where the fortune 
is, but “mum’s the word.” 
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PARSING A SENTENCE. 

You may have noticed that sen- 
tences differ, depending on who 
judges the case. An extensive study 
was made last year of sentences im- 
posed during 10 years on more than 
7600 persons in a New Jersey Court 
by six judges, each of whom handled 
a proportionate share of every kind of 
case. Sentences varied considerably. 
Among the six judges, probations 
handed out ranged from 20.1 per cent 
to 31.3 per cent of their cases, sus- 
pended sentences from 15.6 to 35.3 per 
cent and prison terms from 33.5 to 
57.4 per cent. So after analysing the 
cases the judges parsed (passed) dif- 
ferent sentences. 

THE LASH 

The N.S.W. Crimes Act of 1900, 
Section 435 re use of the lash, has 
never been repealed. It states that any 
male person over 16 years, convicted 
of anything of a specified list of of- 
ences, may be whipped, the number 
of strokes being limited to 50. A boy 
under 16, convicted upon indictment 
of any offence, may be whipped up to 
25 strokes. Provision is made for 
supervision by a surgeon. Other Aus- 
tralian States have similar provisions. 
In 1952 a man was whipped in South 
Australia, but no whipping has 
occurred in N.S.W. for many years. 
Whipping was abolished in England 
in 1948. 


DUELLING DUO 

Many are the ways of dealing with 
burglars. Last year a New York 
householder, Daniel Bertono, 
forced a prowler to give up his 
loot after a duel in the hall. 
Bertono was awakened in the early 
hours of the morning. Grabbing a 
souvenir bayonet, he confronted tiro 
burglar and commanded him to drop 
his loot. The burglar lashed out at 
Bertono with an umbrella and the 
duel was on. The two thrust, parried 
and fought with the enthusiasm of 
champion fencers. The householder 
won and the burglar had to have 16 
stitches inserted in his wounds. He 
was handed over to the police. How- 
ever, these weapons will not take the 
places of foils and sabres at future 
Olympic Games. But we have al- 
ways regarded the umbrella as a 
lethal weapon on the street on a wet 
day. 

COPS AND ROBBERS 

In order to track down a gang of 
Hollywood robbers, Detective Ser- 
geant Ray Borders posed as a crimi- 
nal looking for easy money. He was 
initiated as a member of a gang — the 
gang suspected of committing the 
robberies. He succeeded in bringing 
them to justice, three out of four 
being sentenced to prison terms. Yet 
they say you can identify a cop at a 
mile distance. 
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THE LITTLE MAN HAD A FEAR COMPLEX. HE CALLED FEAR 
A DISEASE — AND DISEASES SHOULD BE DESTROYED. 


“T^EAR,” said the little dark man 
" sadly, “Fear is the greatest 
disease of mankind . • • Cancer, lep- 
rosy, tuberculosis, all those things are 
terrible it is true. But already cures 
are being found. Pfui! Soon the worst 
disease of the human body will be no 
more than a common cold . . . Ah, but 
fear,” he made a little, ineffectual, 
hopeless gesture with his hands. “Fear 
is tlie only real incurable. That is the 
terrible thing . . .” 

It was one of my rare visits to 
civilisation and, sated with the smoky 
gaiety of restaurant and night club, 
I had borrowed a friend’s car to seek 
a breath of clean, cool air along the 
Pennant Hills Road, 

Stopping the car where an area of 
undeveloped land gave a pleasant 
sense of isolation, I had climbed out 
and stood smoking a pipe while I 
contemplated the lights of the city. 

It was then that the little man came 
out of the night with his strange re- 

I relighted my pipe, trying to catch 
a proper impression of the little man 
in the brief flare of the match. All I 


•had was a fleeting glimpse of a white, 
pinched face, thin tight lips, and enor- 
mous dark eyes before the wind 
strangled my match, tearing the little 
flame away into nothingness. 

“You are; perhaps, a student of the 
anatomy of fear?” I asked, partly 
amused, partly irritated by his in- 
trusion on my privacy. 

He jerked his head towards me 
with a peculiar, bird-like motion as 
though trying to read my face 
through the darkness. 

“You laugh?’’ he queried angrily. 
“Hah! That is not just. .Who should 
know better than I the tragedy of 
fear? Think, my friend. Think of all 
tire millions of poor, frightened people 
in the world at this moment. Is it not 
a great, a tremendous sadness?" 

I drew on my pipe without answer- 
ing, hoping he would get fed up with 
my silence and go away. I felt at 
peace with the world, and not enough 
irritated to send the little fellow on 
his way. Besides, in spite of myself 1 
was interested a little to see exactly 
how the touch would be made. At 
at least his approach was original . . . 




I felt, rather than saw, him shake 
his head in the darkness. 

“Yes,” he went on in his soft, hope- 
less voice. “In my country there are 
many frightened people. Do you know 
I was put into prison because I be- 
friended the frightened? Yes, it is 
true ... for five years I was im- 
prisoned, and my wife, Katrina, she 
walked the streets of Budapest in 
order to live. Yes, the streets of Buda- 
pest, of Belgrade, of Vienna, and even 
of Berlin, though the Germans are not 
generous to women. 

"Ah, my friend! Can you imagine 
it? AH those poor, frightened people 
. . . and I was locked up, unable to 
help them. The thought of it almost 
drove me mad. I used to cry in my 
cell, and the jailors would come and 
beat me. But I was not afraid.” 

His voice increased in vehemence. 
“Take a dog,” he said, gripping my 
arm with skinny fingers. “A dog . . . 
any animal. If it has an incurable 
sickness we destroy it. That is the 
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kindly thing to do, is it not? Yet all 
these millions of human beings . . . 
the frightened ... the only incurables. 
We allow them to go on. We force 
them to live out their lives of torture. 
Is it just? Is it true compassion?” 

He released my arm and began to 
pace up and down in front of me. I 
could feel his agitation, though I 
couldn’t see it. Even so, I was not pre- 
pared for the inhuman agony in his 
voice when he next spoke. It was 
as though a soul cried out in torment. 

“And I,” he whispered. “I, who was 
the friend of the frightened, deserted 
them. Yes, it is true ... I escaped 
from my prison. I found Katrina, and 
1 brought her here where there are 
no frightened people ... Or so 1 
thought.” 

He gripped my arm again, peering 
into my face so closely that I could 
feel the warm draught of his breath. 
Suddenly, he stepped back and re- 
sumed his pacing. 

“Yes,” he went on quietly. “To my 
eternal damnation I ran away from 
my friends, my frightened ones . . . 
We had a little money, Katrina and I. 
Enough for a little home, the be- 
ginning of a new life ... A little cot- 
tage, a little piece of land out in the 
country where there is sunshine and 
birdsong, and flowers. Ah, we would 
have been happy there, Katrina and 
I. But no ... a man may not run 
away from his obligations. Is it not 
so? To evade what a man owes to his 
fellows is to lose his soul. Ah! One 
can lose all but that! l 
"In the city there," he gestured 
vaguely towards the lights below. 
“There was an agent . . -how you call 
it? . . . the agent of estate? Ah, he was 
a fine man. A big lolly, red-faced 
man, and he was kind to us. He was 
a lovely man, there was no fear . in 


. him. You know, I could sense that. 

I “I gave him my money, and the 
money Katrina had saved. He would 
arrange for our land. Ah, yes! He 
knew just what we wanted. Soon, 
very soon, he would have for us the 
beautiful little estate. Oh, we were 
happy, my Katrina and I. But soon 
our money is gone. 

“I go back to our agent of estates. 
He is not there. Is another man in his 
office. Surely there is mistake . . . 
They say they do not know me, that 
I have not give them any money. 
They ask where is my receipt. What is 
this receipt thing that they ask? I 
do not know. 

“Soon there is no money. We sell 
Our clothes, all our ” things but what 
we stand up in. For me there is no 
work. In our room it is cold, and Kat- 
rina cries because she has not to eat. 
One day she again go out on the 
streets. But is no good. Katrina is old, 
no longer is she the beautiful one who 
dance Salome in Budapest, in Bel- 
grade, in Vienna. 

“One day I come home and she is 
not there. Later come police. They are 
kind, not like police in my old 
country. Katrina, they say, has fallen 
from some bridge. The big one like a 
coat hanger, perhaps? I do not know. 
They tell me not to be afraid. Afraid? 
Me? That is ironic! After they leave I 
go out, I wander in the streets think- 
ing of Katrina, who is dead, and of 
the little estate we were to have. 
These are not good thoughts . . . 

“Suddenly, I find I am near the office 
of my agent of estates. There are 
lights. I walk into the office. No one is 
there, only my agent of estate, the 
red-faced one who is kind to me. I 
ask him about my money. I tell him 
about Katrina. Perhaps I get a little 
angry.” 


The little man paused to flutter his 
hands unhappily at the memory of his 

“Unconsciously I pick up a paper 
knife from the desk,” he went on, “I 
am turning it in my hands, like twist- 
ing a handkerchief. Just playing with 
it in nervousness. Suddenly, I stop 
talking for I have seen a terrible 

“My red-faced agent is afraid. Yes, 
it is true . . . This nice man, who has 
been kind to me in strange country, is 
frightened . . . 

“All at once I forget about my 
money, about Katrina. All I know is 
that here is poor frightened human 
creature. For him I feel the great 
bursting compassion. I know what I 
must do. Have I not helped many 
frightened people in the old country? 
Ah, my friend, I feel the tears of com- 
passion fill my eyes, all the sadness 
of the world is in me. I reach out and 
drive the paper knife into the big, red 
neck, just under the left ear . . .” 

As the little, ’ dark man finished 
speaking I felt the hairs rise on the 
back of my neck. Suddenly he gave a 
little gasp and leaned towards me. 

“Ah, my poor friend!” he murmur- 
ed, and I shall never forget the 
ghastly compassion of his voice. “My 
poor friend, you are frightened!" 

As he spoke, the moon sailed from 
behind a thin cloud, and I saw its rays 
flash coldly on the blade in his hand. 

I blocked his downswing on my left 
fore-arm, chopping him sharply across 
the wrist nerves with the edge of my 
right hand. The knife gleamed 
momentarily before it tinkled away 
into the bush. 

The wind carried a loathesome, 
heartbroken sob of frustrated compas- 
sion to my ears as the little man 
stumbled off into the night . . . 
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HE DESERVED A SQUARE CHANCE 
—AND HE MEANT TO GET SQUARE 
WITH THE AID OF A BULLET. 



KEN KESSLER • FICTION 


TIM MALANY saw the young man 
" in the blue suit as he crossed 
the highway between tile prison gates 
and the railroad station. The young 
man was about thirty-five and dark 
complexioned, like himself. He was 
standing outside, just looking, a rest- 
less scrutiny in his nabrowed eyes. 

Old Jim figured he was seeking a 
glimpse of the inside. He chuckled. 
The only way to find out what it 
was like was to become an inmate. 
There's not much you can learn about 
death by gazing at a coffin. 

Jim went on into the station. He 
grew strangely impatient when he 
learned the train was an hour late. 
He wanted to get into Call City and 
get it over with. 

Outside, fin the platform, he peered 
around. Things hadn’t changed so 
much. He'd heard about a war and 
modern airplanes and streamlining, 
but essentials remained as always. 
Trees were still green, roses crawling 
up the station wall were still wonder- 
fully and awesomely red. 

The young man finally stirred, 
moving to his car parked just beyond 
the gates. He slid under the wheel. 
Jim watched as the motor caught, 
purred noiselessly, and the sedan 
U-tumed past the station. 

The young man seemed startled 
when he saw Jim. He braked. “Lift, 
old-timer? I'm going as far as Call 
City.” 

Jim hesitated. Entanglements might 
bend him from his purpose. Still, 
present-day cars were said to be 
faster than trains. 
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He nodded. ‘‘Maybe I would." 

He was clumsy getting in. The 
sedan gathered speed so swiftly that 
old Jim sucked in his breath. Fast! 
He hadn't pictured it quite this fast. 
The driver was uncommunicative and 
Jim wasn’t used to talking, so they 
rode awhile in silence. Jim had every 
step of his plan, what there was of it, 
formulated. He let his mini roam off 
across the vaguely familiar lush, 
green hills. 

Thirty years of hate had not left 
Jim Malany unmarked. Beneath the 
pallor his skin was dry and creased. 
His eyes, watering from the un- 
accustomed sunlight, were sharp and 
fine, like the blue of sky through a 
translucent fog. His body, once tall 
and strong, was bowing to confine- 
ment and hard work. 

Well, he was out now, if only tem- 
porarily. He was what they called a 
free man. He could talk if he wanted 
to. He spoke to exercise this preroga- 
tive. “I’m Jim Malany. You?” 

The young man’s gaze remained 
fastened to the road. “Glad to know 
you. Call me — Paul.” 

“Just Paul, eh? No last name.” Old 
Jim waited, finally talcing tight silence 
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for affirmation. “Maybe — you got 
friends back there?" 

“No — no friends.” 

Jim studied his profile. “Just look- 
ing around, eh?” 

“Just looking around.” 

Jim settled back, somewhat dis- 
gruntled, the late afternoon wind 
biting softly at his face. His wasn't 
an ordinary curiosity, for after thirty 
years you have few illusions left and 
almost no curiosity. Something about 
this man stirred memories that old 
Jim hadn’t had stirred in a long, 
long while. 

He studied Paul covertly. A hand- 
some man, in a dark weary way. 
Firm chin, thin mouth, a type that 
was not infrequent in the reception 
ward, and nearly always long-termers. 
This type was incapable of petty 
thievery, theirs being the bigger 
crimes. Murder and grand larceny. 

Jim waited him out. Eventually 
Paul said, "What were you up for, 
old-timer?” 

“Murder,” said Jim, matter-of- 

“Then you didn’t burn?” There was 
urgency in the voice. “They don’t 
all bum?” 


“Some do, some don’t. I was slated 
for it, except those days they hung 
in this state. Governor's cummuta- 

“How long did you do?” His foot 
eased up on the accelerator. 

“Thirty years.” Jim studied bis 
hands, grey against the shapeless 
brown suit the prison issued. “A 
long time, son. A helluva long time.” 

• Searchingly Paul looked at him. 
“You— weren’t guilty?” 

; Jim swallowed. “I know — knew — 
the murderer. Couldn't prove any- 
thing. Myself and the real killer 
were ‘borrowing’ from company funds. 
The victim was treasurer of the com- 
pany. He’d discovered the shortage. 
It was a good frame. His body was 
found in my office. Other things 
stacked up. I didn’t have a chance.” 
Old Jim took a slow breath, think- 
ing about Fate and the sinister spin 
of the wheel. Looking back, it didn’t 
seem so long ago that Martha, her 
arms around him, pledged her unend- 
ing love. What a heel she made of 
herself when the going got tough. 

Jim speculated on a woman in 
Paul’s life. It was a blind guess but 
he thought not. Not the type to be 
driven, Paul wasn’t. Desperation 
took many shapes but oftentimes the 
end was the same. 

He peered at the young man. “You 
better not do it, son.” 

Paul's hands whitened on the steer- 
ing wheel. “Do what?” 

“Kill whoever you're thinking of 
killing.” 

„ Derisively Paul said, “Who’re you 
to talk?” 

“I'm the man who knows, son.” He 
sat forward. “I'm telling you what 
I'd tell my own son.” 

“You — you got a boy?” 

Jim nodded. “I guess. Haven't seen 
him since he was five. When I was 


convicted his mother never forgave 
me. She never came to see me. 
What hurt most was she wouldn’t let 
the boy come either. She died a 
couple of years ago." 

"You’re preaching to the wrong 
man, old-timer.” Paul squinted at 
something in the road. “Sometimes 
you’ve got to kill. A rat comes along 
that you just can’t let live.” He look- 
ed at Jim levelly. ‘A man like that 
you’d— kill, too.” 

“I am going to kill a man, Paul.” 
Jim averted his gaze, looking out 
across the farmland. “But my life's 
spent. I’ve been dead most of my 
life. Know what it’ll be like?” 

Paul said nothing. 

“First there’ll be the city clink. I’m 
not going to run, so they'll sock me 
in jail. Then the trial, quick, but 
torturous. A hundred pair of eyes 
stare at you as though you were an 
animal. Women turn away. You 
get lice in the clink. You feel sick, 
whipped. You’d give your soul if you 
could turn back, but you can’t. It’s 
too late then.” 

“Knock it off,” Paul whispered 
hoarsely. 

"It's not worth it, son.” 

The sun was climbing over the last 
hill. They passed through a little 
town and Jim saw filling stations and 
drive-ins. He gazed in wonderment. 
They passed a honky-tonk. The rau- 
cous blast of a juke box whiffed past. 
But it was music. 

"Hear that, son? A man can dance 
to that. Back there they don’t do 
much dancing." 

Paul rubbed his palm on his trouser 
leg. Bitterly he said: “You’re a good 
spieler, old-timer. If I'd met you 
sooner, who knows? It might have 
been different. Too late now. There 
are worse things than prison or even 
—death in the chair.” 
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Jim listened, feeling strangely de- 
feated. Yes, and he was understand- 
ing, too. Paul was right and he was 
wrong. 

Jim returned to his own problem 
and he thought of the spin of the 
wheel, throwing two potential killers 
together. He wondered how Gordon 
Purifoy would look. Surprised? 
Horrified? Both, likely. Gordon 
Purifoy didn't expect Jim to seek re- 
venge for from last reports he was 
complacently living in Call City and 
prospering. 

First off, he’d buy a gun. He had 
enough money for the purchase. Then, 
in an hour or as long as.it took him 
to find Purifoy, it would be over. It 
was a round trip for old Jim. A 
round trip and a dead end. 

Jim and Paul rode on silently. It 
was dark as the sedan crouched in 
obeisance to the first traffic light in 
Call City. Jim studied the light, mar- 
velling. Then he gazed at the build- 
ings. He'd forgotten a lot. Here and 
there he saw a vaguely familiar 
building, but he could never be sure. 

The light changed. Momentarily the 
sedan plunged toward the brilliance 
of main stem lights, then suddenly 
turned right. Jim watched as the 
last of the stores sped past and they 
entered a residential section. 

“Where you going?” he asked curt- 
ly. “I wanted to get off downtown.” 
Paul's hand dropped into his pocket 
He withdrew a revolver. "You’re 
staying with me, old-timer. You’re 
going to be my alibi.” 

Jim chuckled mirthlessly. “Me? 
Your alibi? Look, son, I'm a stir- 
bird. If you’re looking for somebody 
to alibi you, forget me.” 

Paul hissed, “You’re all I’ve got. If 
anybody asks, you’ll tell ’em we had 
car trouble.” He looked at his wrist 
watch. . “It’s seven-twenty now. We 


didn’t get into the city till eight- 
thirty, see. Got it? The extra time 
will put me in the clear.” 

Jim looked down at the gun. 
“You're going through with it?” 
“What do you think?” Paul’s voice 
was thin, mocking. “You’ll have to 
postpone your own plans— indefinite- 
ly.” 

Jim studied the determined face. 
“It’s a big mistake, Paul. I’ll know 
a lot when this is over. Enough to 
send you to the chair.” 

Paul one-handed the wheel at an 
intersection. “If that’s a threat, old- 
timer, save it.” He raised the gun 
menacingly. “You’re not going any- 
where to tell the police, unless they 
come to us. Then you’ll talk and talk 
straight.” 

Jim felt a stab of anger, stemming 
from frustration. His own mission, 
smouldering deep inside, was su- 
premely urgent. Jim gauged the dis- 
tance to the gun, measuring his 
chances of rasping it. Before he 
could attempt action, however, the 
sedan ground to a stop in front of a 
sumptuous two-story brick residence. 
A single light glowed from a front 
window. 

The hard muzzle of the guh dug at 
Jim’s side. “You’re going in with me, 
old-timer. Can’t chance leaving you 
here.” He slid toward the door on 
Jim’s side. "Out, and be quiet.” 
Somewhere down the street a radio 
shrilled in jerking ascendency as its 
owner sought a new station. But 
right here the only sounds were of 
Jim’s and Paul’s tight, nervous 
breathing. 

Jim clambered stiffly out of the 
seat, his legs numb from sitting so 
long. Paul remained behind him. 
Only after they were on the porch 
did Paul move around him to push 
the button. 
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The door opened and a round, well- 
fed man, white head massive, filled 
the doorway. Light from the room 
shone on his callers’ faces and the 
man gasped, stepping back. His eyes 
grew large, horrified. 

Jim Malany exclaimed, "Gordon 
Purifoy!” Paul didn’t hear him, or, 
hearing him, it didn’t register. 

Seeing the gun in Paul’s hand, Puri- 
foy's dazed eyes swept from it to 
Jim's face, as though he didn’t know 
■from which direction death was to 


Jim looked at Paul. “Don't shoot, 
you fool. This is my—” 

His words were snuffed out in the 
sudden blast. Then another. Purifoy 
jerked, and then he seemed to lean 
against the door and slip off behind 
it. Paul reached inside, grasped the 
knob, and slammed the door cruelly. 
Purifoy’s head disappeared from view. 
“You— you killed him.” 

Paul prodded him to the car. 
“Couldn’t miss at that range. Right 
through the heart.” 
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Paul drove swiftly at first till his 
nerves relaxed. “Don’t want to be 
picked up for speeding,” he said, 
slowing down. He kept the gun in 
his left hand. 

Old Jim said nothing as the city 
died off behind them. For thirty 
years of days and nights he had wait- 
ed to kill Gordon Purifoy or wring 
a confession from his fat neck, and 
then the long arm of coincidence — 
the spin of the wheel again— brought 
him and this man together, changing 
the whole course of his life again. 

“Where we going?" Jim asked com- 
placently. He was beginning to de- 
velop a philosophy about things he 
couldn't control. 

“Anywhere out of this burg. I'll 
be plenty hot for awhile.” 

They were in the country again. 
“Why did you kill Purifoy? What 
did you have against him?” 

Paul sneered. “Don’t be a fool. 
I’ve talked too much already.” 

They were passing through a 
strange small town when Paul sud- 


denly braked in front of a drug store. 
Stuffing the gun in his pocket, he 
got out and went around to Jim's 
aide of the car. 

“I’ll have to trust you, old-timer. 
But sit tight. Don't try to break. I 
just remembered a phone call.” 

Jim was concerned. “But they’ll 
trace it, son. Our trail will be picked, 
up.” 

“Maybe, maybe not. But I’ve got to 
call.” Quickly he went into the 

From the phone booth Paul could 
watch the sedan. He gave the long 
distance operator a Call City num- 
ber. Jim was cocked around in 
the seat, nervously watching both 
ways of the street. 

In response to the voice that 
answered, the young man said, “Puri- 
foy. This is Ralph Malany. I'm giv- 
ing you just one hour to go to the 
police station and confess. Next time 
Dad'll be carrying the gun and it 
won’t be loaded with blanks— That’s 
easy to answer. I've been a heel long 
enough — Sure, I've got a wife and 
family, but I've also got a dad I 
haven’t seen since I was a kid because 
I listened to Mother and her preju- 
dices. I couldn't let him wreck the 
rest of his life — 

“I talked to the warden secretly a 
couple of months ago. He told me 
the story as Dad told it to him, and 
he believed it, but there was nothing 
he could do against a court sentence 
except recommend parole as soon as 
he was eligible, providing I’d be re- 
sponsible for protecting you— 

“Stop arguing, and for heaven's 
sake, calm yourself. Don't try run- 
ning, he’d trail you to China— Okay, 
see that you keep your word—” 

He returned the receiver to the 
hook and went back to the car. 
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"If only the bell wouldn’t keep saving me!" 
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AIL PURPOSE 

WEATHER INDICATOR 

This neat little gadget besides letting the 
owner know which way the wind blows also 
indicates the type of clothing that should 
be worn under prevailing weather con- 

The rain gauge with its complicated 
dejicate mechanism is one hundred per 
cent perfect in measuring the moisture in 
the atmosphere. In fact it 
is so accurate that when the 
indicator goes above the 
"very wet" mark it is advis- 
able to start building an ark. 

(Ark plans and specifications 
cn application) 
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Why ’risk the danger of ricking 
your neck or dislocating an 
arm when wrestling with the 
wily bracers as they hang from 
the back of your pants? 

This handy little appliance 
obviates all unnecessary fumb- 
ling and makes the task of 
putting on pants an absolute 
pleasure. 
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TIDDLY WINKS 

They are even timing winks these 
days. It is done with small mirrors 
attached to the eyelids. A pulsing light 
beam, interrupted every point 01 of a 
second, is reflected in such a manner 
that every movement of the upper lid 
is registered on film. The average 
wink lasts point 4 of a second, point 
05 of a second being the length of 
lime the lid is lowered, point 15 of a 
second being the time the lid remains 
down and point 2 of a second being 
the time taken to raise the lid to its 
original position. But girls are quick 
on the uptake. The trouble is, if 
you get a girl with a wink in point 
4 of a second, you sometimes have to 
keep her for the rest of your life. 

BEARDED MARTYR 

For ten years after he moved to 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, U.S.A., in 
1830, Joseph Palmer was persecuted 
by the town folk because he insisted 
on wearing a beard, despite their pro- 
tests. He was snubbed by neighbours, 
jeered at by strangers, insulted by 
tradesmen, stoned by children and 
finally attacked by four louts who 
tried, unsuccessfully, to cut off his 
beard by force. Being arrested for 
fighting, he was sent to gaol, where 
prisoners made three attempts to 
shave him. But Palmer kept his beard 
in those beardless times and lived to 
see the American Civil War, when 


beards became fashionable in U.S.A.. 
RADIO MIDGET 

A small radio transmitter-receiver 
that can be heard over 500 miles, has 
been invented by an amateur radio- 
nian of Washington D.C. Using only 
two tubes, one for transmitter and 
one for receiver, the radio measures 
only 6J inches by 5J inches by 4 
inches. It has no power supply of its 
own. It acts as a parasite, consuming 
power from home radio or car radios 
through a cable that plugs into the 
power-audio tube socket of the con- 
ventional sets. 

BLACKBERRY BANE 

Have .you been having trouble 
with blackberry bushes growing on 
your property? The fruit is nice to 
eat, but the bushes get out of hand. 
Burning does not kill them and poison 
sprays only retard their growth for a 
short period. But a N.S.W. farmer has 
invented a machine which pulls the 
bushes out by the roots. The machine 
has a long arm with a prong and 
grapple on the end. It is attached to 
the back of a tractor which backs it 
into the blackberry bush, digs deep 
and reefs out the offending bush roots. 
The method is very thorough and 
speedy. The inventor cleared six acres 
in five days and 20 acres in two 
months. The machine, which the in- 
ventor calls the Scorpion, is now on 
the market and selling for £50. 
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Hut Pat t s'.ood up and 
stretched. Someone 
was coming. It was 
Ann Melton, we 
learned later. Ann 
wanted to catch the. 
full sunlight, so flop- 
ped down on the 
sand — she was tired, 
too. The place was 
becoming crowded, so 

felt much better about 
being on the rocks 
after seeing these girls 
on them. Ah, well, 
home to bed And we 

won’t need any rock- 
ing to sleep. 


Reluctantly we left Jan to see if all the rocks were better than the ones 
we were on. As we rounded a corner, we encountered another beautiful 
spot. It was occupied by model Pat Hall. Pat looked at us through languid 
eyes, but did not twitch a muscle. She was tired and just lay back, allowing 
the breeze to caress her body. Suddenly feeling tired, we decided to join Pat. 
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HEART HEALING 

A machine has been invented which 
takes over the work of the heart 
while surgeons operate on that vital 
organ. Recently a patient was oper- 
ated on for a leaky valve. The pul- 
monary vein, which brings blood from 
the lungs, was clamped, diverting the 
blood into the machine, which, inci- 
dently, is about the size of a cash 
register. The machine pumped blood 
back into the aorta and through the 
body with the same pressure and rate 
of flow that a heart would create. The 
left side of the heart, thus bloodless, 
was cut open and repaired. 

MOLAR LAUNDRY 

Tooth decay may be affected by the 
amount of saliva in the mouth, ac- 
cording to research doctor, Ralph E. 
McDonald, of the Indiana University 
School of Dentistry. The more saliva 
normally produced in the mouth, 
the less tooth decay, says Dr. Mc- 
Donald. Reason given is that the 
saliva has a washing effect on the 
teeth. Wot, no soap? 

ANTI-T.B. 

T-.B. is in the news again. Now a 
new anti-biotic drug has been dis- 
covered in dirt! The drug, called 
amicetin, has been pronounced as 
superior to streptomycin. The drug 
was produced by an earth mould in 


the soil, which was nourished in a 
laboratory broth of sugar, yeast, soya 
flour and salt. When all the amice- 
tin was extracted, the left-over broth 
also showed strong germ fighting 
activity, indicating that it contained 
additional anti-biotic drugs that have 
yet to be isolated. As yet experi- 
ments are still going on. Amicetin is 
not the only new drug to combat T.B. 
Viomycin, discovered before amicetin, 
has been proving very effective in 
the battle against the disease, par- 
ticularly where the germs have be- 
come resistant to streptomycin. De- 
velopment of resistance to streptomy- 
cin by the T.B. organism has been 
one of the difficulties in the treat- 
ment of this disease. In the test 
cases reported, there has been no in- 
crease in resistance to viomycin by 
the germs. 

BIRTHMARK BLIGHT 

A birthmark is an unsightly stain 
on the body and can be embarrassing 
if it be on the face. But it can be re- 
moved. Technically it is known as 
angioma and is a non-malignant 
tumour composed of enlarged blood 
vessels. It forms during prenatal life. 
Sometimes the application of dry ice 
or radiation can remove the birth- 
mark, but if these fail, a minor surgi- 
cal operation will dispense with the 
offending stain. 
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Jj^AR more reckless, ruthless and 
deadly than any of the famed 
desperadoes who terrorised the 
American West in the distant days of 
stage coaches and sheriffs, was a 
blonde, conscienceless killer named 
Lawrence (Whitey) Rea, who rode the 
Texas highways in 1937 and defied the 
police to catch him. 

Tall and lanky, with the cruel, ex- 
pressionless eyes and sullen mouth of 
the hunted outlaw, he had a long re- 
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cord of small-time crime in many 
states when he moved to Houston, 
Texas, early in the year and organised 
a gang of local hoodlums. 

Thousands of dollars were taken in 
dozens of robberies as a quartet of 
criminals invaded factories, offices and 
stores. Scorning stealth, they brazenly 
forced their way in at the point of a 
gun, overpowering the nightwatchmen 
and then "blowing” the safes at their 
leisure. 


Their leader was unknown to the 
police. All the watchmen could tell 
them was that he carried a sawn-ofE 
shotgun stuck in his belt like a pistol 
and stood guard while his three aides 
worked on the safes. 

But the police have their own 
methods of obtaining information, and 
eventually they found an underworld 
■character named Jack de la Perriere 
who was willing to act as a “stool 
pigeon.” 

Perriere named the gangster as 
Whitey Rea, but warned them to be 
careful as he had a reputation as a 
brutal tough who would stop at noth- 

“He’s a leader and a killer,” said 
Perriere. “He don’t go for women, 
drink, dice or cards.” 

“No vices?” queried the police in- 
credulously. 

“I don’t know of any,” grunted Per- 
riere, “unless sitting for hours finger- 
ing dough is a vice." 

With the criminal identified, the 
police were able to get a picture of 
him from San Quentin Prison, where 
he had served a term. However they 
were not to receive any more assis- 
tance from Jack de la Perriere. 

A few nights later he was asleep in 
his bed when a shotgun was poked 
through the window. The blast of the 
buckshot blew a gaping hole in his 
chest, but to make sure he was dead 
a fusillade of revolver slugs was 
poured into his inert body. Whitey 
Rea believed in taking no chances 
about silencing' a stool pigeon. 

Months passed and Rea had added 
bank hold-ups netting him more than 
35,000 dollars to his criminal repertoire 
before the police go another break in 
their hunt for him. 

Two motor cycle police were chas- 
ing a speeding stolen car one night 
near the town of Harrisburg when it 


skidded and overturned. The driver 
got away, but in it were discovered 
an arsenal of rifles, shotguns and 
pistols and nitroglycerin, fuse caps 
and safe breaking tools. 

Fingerprint experts were set to 
work on the car, and they discovered 
several prints of a well-known Hous- 
ton safe-cracker. >. 

A squad of police converged on his 
known address', but he was out. They 
waited, and some hours later saw him 
alight from a car at the front gate. 

He was pounced upon by the con- 
cealed detectives, while Lieutenants 
Eubanks and McGill set off after the 
car, which had roared away into the 
night as soon as the passenger was 
dropped. 

They believed the driver was Rea. 
Some miles further on they saw they 
were right, when they pulled abreast 
and motioned for him to pull up. 

But, of course, Whitey Rea had no 
intention of surrendering so easily. 
He jammed his foot down on the ac- 
celerator and shot ahead again. 

At 80 miles an hour the two cars 
sped through the night. Lieutenant 
McGill raised the windscreen of the 
police car and began firing with a 
rifle. Four shots boomed out. With 
the last, the car in front started to 
weave from side to side. 

A little further on, Rea who had 
been hit, either lost control or deliber- 
ately ran off the road into a ditch. 
The police car skidded to a stop. The 
two detectives piled out, guns drawn, 
expecting to find their quarry slump- 
ed unconscious at the wheel. 

But the car was empty. Like a will 
o’the wisp, Whitey Rea had slipped 
away into the darkness. 

The front seat was saturated with 
his blood, so it was not expected that 
he would get far. Reinforcements, 
were rushed to the scene- with dogs, 
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H niser, nearing his 
vas dictating his 
d testament. “And 
ny employees who 
ith me five years 
bequeath the sum 
sand pounds.” The 
impressed. "That 
aerous,” he said. 
I," answered the 
re’s not one of 
las been with me 
an a year, but it 
grand in the 

I ~ 


and a posse set off into the woods on 
his trail. 

By dawn they had covered miles 
and searched dozens of barns and 
sheds— but there was no sign of 
Whitey Rea. 

Not 'until the following evening, 
when the hunt had been abandoned, 
did the police discover what had 
happened to the elusive killer. 

A farmer, who read of the hunt in 
the papers, recognised his photograph 
as a man who had knocked him up 
the previous night, saying he had 
been injured in a car accident down 
the road and begging a lift into Hous- 
ton, Not having heard of the bandit 
hunt, the farmer had dressed and 
driven him into town. 

A week passed. Then came a call 
from ^another person who had recog- 
nised the wanted man's picture in the 
papers. It was a boarding house 
keeper from whom he had rented a 

Police rushed to the address. Whitey. 
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Rea was away for several days, but a 
guard was put on the house to await 
his return. 

But again he was smart enough to 
evade the trap. When he arrived two 
nights later, he turned the light on in 
his room. Tnen, as was his custom, he 
stepped back into the corridor to see 
what would happen. 

The police, from vantage points 
outside the window of the room, im- 
mediately called upon him to sur- 
render. Whitey did not wait to 
answer, but hightailed it down the 
corridor and out the back door. 

Another spate of Whitey Rea 
robberies all over Texas broke out, 
culminating in a daring bank hold-up 
in San Antonio from which he collect- 
ed more than 17,000 dollars. 

Unfortunately for him, however, 
the numbers of some of the notes 
from this robbery were on record. 
Soon police were racing to the town 
of Austin, where it was reported 
they were being spent. 

Whitey had apparently changed his 
“no women” rule. The notes from the 
robbery had been cashed by two 
girls working in a house of ill-fame 
on the outskirts of the town and 
which he regularly visited. 

Again a trap was set — and again 
Whitey Rea escaped from it. The 
next time he called on the girls, 
police were waiting in the house, guns 
ready. 

But, ultra-cautious, Whitey took 
the precaution of appearing at the 
dining room window instead of the 
front door. 

He put his head in and softly called 
the name of one of the girls. The 
police snapped on the light, and there 
came a chorus of “Stick ’em up!” 
Quicker than they could puU their 
triggers, however, the killer dropped 
to the ground beneath the window 


sill. Before they could get to the 
opening he was gone again. 

Half an hour later, with police still 
scouring the area for him, Whitey 
Rea appeared at a farmhouse down 
the road. He broke into a garage and 
tried to start the family car. 

The farmer, Ben Payton, ran out to 
investigate. Rea was tinkering at the 
engine, and the burly Payton got 
close enough to swing a punch. 

Rea went down, and Payton pre- 
pared to jump on him— as hazardous 
an undertaking as jumping on. a coil- 
ed rattlesnake. Rea calmly pulled a 
.45 from his shoulder holster and shot 
the farmer in the head. 

, Mrs. Payton, the farmer’s wife, and 
his two sons rushed to his aid, Whitey 
Rea turned his gun on them without 
compunction— killing the woman with 
a shot in the stomach and wounding 
both sons. 

Then he got into the car and drove 
away. A couple of miles down the 
road, however, he crashed into a cul- 
vert and had to take to the open 
country on foot. 

Behind him, grim-faced police and 
farmers, enraged by the murder of 
the Paytons, formed a posse to hunt 
him down. Aircraft was called in, 
and he was believed to be bottled up 
in dense country near the Colorado 

The area was scoured for three 
days without result, and it was 
decided he must have slipped away to 
freedom as he had so often before. 
The man hunt was called off. 

A week later — gaunt, bearded and 
with his clothing in tatters — Whitey 
Rea appeared before a party of 
fishermen camped beside the river. 

Gun in hand he demanded food and 
a change of clothing. Then he got in 
the back of their car, forced them to 
pile into the front and ordered them 


to drive him into Houston — or else. 

On arrival, he stepped out on a busy 
street, and lost himself in the passing 
crowds. 

But the sands were running out for 
Whitey Rea. On August 15, 1937, the 
police received information from an 
underworld source of the killer's 
hideout in a Houston suburb. 

Five carloads of men armed with 
tear-gas guns, machine guns, shot- 
guns, rifles and pistols converged on 
the address. 

A small, neat bungalow, it was 
quickly surrounded. Rea was called 
upon to surrender. 

A blind was raised at a window. A 
face pe.ered out for an instant before 
the blind was pulled down again. 

The police let fly with tear-gas 
shells through all open windows. Then 
from within came the muffled roar 
of a shotgun. 

When the tear gas had dispersed, 
police rushed inside. Lying across a 
bed they found Whitey Rea. His face 
was half blown away with the blast 
of the shotgun, with which by suicide 
he had escaped from the police for 
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Many are the tricks of showmen. Fire and stone 

eaters fascinated the populace a couple of centuries ago. 


THE 

BRIMSTONE 

EATERS 


TN 1788, while the first fleet was 
1 ploughing its way around the world 
to Botany Bay, Sir Joseph Banks’ 
name was lending tone in London to 
the hand-bills of a stone-eater, whose 
advertisements ran as follows: “The 
original stone eater. The only one in 
the world is arrived and means to 
perform this and every day, except 
Sunday, at Mr. Hatch’s, trunk maker, 
404 Strand. 

“After the stones are swallowed, 
they may be heard to clink in his 
belly, the same as in a pocket. 

“The present is allowed to be the 
age of wonders and improvements in 
the Arts. The idea of a man flying 
in the air twenty years ago, before 
the discovery of the use of balloons, 
would have been laughed at by the 
most credulous. Nor does the history 
of Nature afford so extraordinary a 
relation as that of man’s eating and 
subsisting on pebble flints, tobacco 
pipes and mineral excrescences. But 
it is so and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the metropolis and its vicinity 


ROBIN ATHERTON 
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have now an opportunity of witness- 
ing this extraordinary Fact by seeing 
the most wonderful phenomenon of 
the age, who grinds and swallows 
stones, etc., with as much ease as a 
person would crack a nut, and mas- 
ticate the kernel. 

"This extraordinary stone-eater 
appears not to suffer the least incon- 
venience from so ponderous, and to 
all other persons in the world, so 
indigestible a meal, which he re- 
peats from twelve at noon till seven. 

. . . Any lady or gentleman may 
bring black flints or pebbles with 
them. 

“N.B.— His merit is fully demon- 
strated by Dr. Munro in his Medical 
Commentary, 1772, and several other 
gentlemen of the Faculty. Likewise 
Dr. John Hunter and Sir Joseph 
Banks can witness the surprising per- 
formance of this most extraordinary 

“Admittance, two shillings and six- 
pence. A private performance for 
five guineas on a short notice.” 

Actually this gentleman was not 
the first stone-eater. One of the first 
of these performers was an Italian, 
Francesco Battalia, who flourished in 
the mid-1600’s. He came complete 
with a publicity story that rivalled 
his stage performances. 

He had been born, said the agent’s 
blurb, with two stones in one hand 
and one in the other. He refused all 
food from birth, and so upset the 
nurse and midwife that they con- 
sulted a doctor about it, who said off- 
handedly that the babe had probably 
brought its own nourishment, into 
the world with it and they could try 
feeding it the stones, “whereupon the 
nurse gave him one' stone in a little 
drink, which he very readily took 
into his mouth. 

“When he had swallowed all the 


three stones, and began to want his 
hard-meat, the physician advised the 
nurse to get some small pebbles, as 
like those which he was bom with 
as they could, with which kind of 
nourishment he was brought up, and 
on which he continued to subsist in 
manhood.” 

Dr. Bulwer, in his Artificial Change- 
ling, said that he had seen Battalia 
in London when he was about 30 
years of age. 

“His manner,” wrote the doctor, “is 
to put three or four stones into a 
spoon, and so putting them into his 
mouth together he swallows them all 
down one after another; then (first 
spitting) he drinks a glass of beer 
after them. 

“He devours about half a peck of 
these stones every day, and when 
he chinks upon bis stomach, or 
shakes his body, you may hear the 
stones rattle as if they were in a 

“He has attempted," said the good 
doctor, either believing all he was 
told or having made a somewhat 
cursory examination, “to eat meat 
and bread, broth and milk, and such 
kind of food on which other mortals 
commonly live, but he could never 
brook any, neither would they stay 
with him to do him any good." 

Battalia was “a black, swartish little 
fellow” who had made good use of 
his unusual diet while serving as a 
soldier in Ireland for he sold his food 
allowance to his mates at high rates, 
sometimes netting 12/6 for a sixpenny 
loaf and twopennorth of cheese. 

Thinking he was an imposter high 
brass clapped him behind bars for 
a month but on a daily allowance 
of two pots of beer and half an ounce 
of tobacco he weathered the term 
quite well. 

The stone-eater’s main competitor 
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was the fire-eater, and any man who 
could grill a piece of steak on a 
coal held on his tongue was sure of 
a regular audience. 

Diarist John Evelyn eagerly 
answered an invitation to Lady 
Sunderland's party at Leicester House 
when he heard that Richardson, a 
famous fire-eater of the '70’s was to 
be present. 

“He before us devoured brimstone 
on glowing coals,” he wrote that night, 
“chewing and swallowing them. He 
melted a beer glass and eat it quite 
up; then taking a live coal on his 
tongue he put on it a raw oyster. 

"The coal was blown on with bel- 
lows till it flamed and sparkled in 
his mouth, and so remained till the 
oyster gaped and was quite broiled. 
Then he melted pitch and wax with 
sulphur which he drank down as it 
flamed. I saw it flaming in his mouth 
a good while. 

“He took up a thick piece of iron, 
such as laundresses use to put in 
their smoothing-boxes, and when it 
was fiery hot held it between his 
teeth, then in his hand, and threw 
it about like a stone; but this I ob- 
served, he cared not to hold very 

One' of Richardson's ex-servants, 
no doubt feeling sore following his 
dismissal, broadcast to all who cared 
to listen that the secret of fire-eating 
was merely to wash the mouth, lips, 
tongue and hands “with pure spirit 
of sulphur to bum and cauterize the 
epidermis” until it became thick as 
leather. 

“Every time the experiment is 
tried it becomes easier than before," 
he maintained, but for all his know- 
ledge he did not adopt the art. 

Another know-all said that drinking 
hot sealing-wax, burning sulphur, 
melted pitch and similar hors 


d’oeuvres was a simple matter if one 
drank copiously of warm water and 
oil when the performance was over, 
and returned things, so to speak, to 
where they had started. Except, in 
the language of the 1600’s they did 
not mince words about it. 

One of the best known in England 
from 1718 to 1780 was Robert Powell, 
His advertisements ran as follows: 

“Please to observe that there are 
two different performances the same 
evening, will be performed by the 
famous Mr. Powell, fire-eater from 
London. 

“He intends to sup on the follow- 
ing articles: 1. He eats red-hot coals 
out of the fire as natural as bread. 
2. He licks with the naked tongue 
red-hot tobacco pipes, flaming with 
brimstone. 3. He takes a large bunch 
' of deal matches, lights them alto- 
gether and holds them in his mouth 
till the flame is extinguished” . . . 
(Then follows the usual licking of 
red-hot pokers, eating of burning 
pitch, brimstone and lead, grilling 
of steaks and so on) . . . “with var- 
ious other extraordinary perform- 
ances never attempted by any other 
person of this age, and there is scarce 
a possibility ever will; so that those 
who neglect this opportunity of see- 
ing the wonders performed by this 
artist will lose the sight of the most 
amazing exhibition ever done by man. 

“He displaces teeth or stumps so 
easily as scarce to be felt. He sells 
a chemical liquid which discharges 
inflammation, scalds and bums, in a 
short time, and is necessary to be 
kept in all families. His stay in this 
place will be but short, not exceed- 
ing above two or three nights.” 

The stone-eaters and fire-eaters 
made a good living. But theq, if 
stones and fire were all they ate they 
did not need much money. 
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of the 


ilver screen 


CHE had fiery red hair and agate- 
^ brown eyes, but you had to take 
such on trust. For though three- 
colour photography had been in- 
vented back in 1861, colour-filming 
was scarcely used in her day and 
the reigning movie queens’ colouring 
was something fans learned from 
gossip-writers’ reports. 

Her Eton-cropped hairdo was cut 
with a bang, and the flat side hair 
curved to points lying against her 
cheeks, framing a wide, round face. 
Her mouth was emphatically a cupid’s 
bow, and her big eyes were accentu- 
ated by spoke-like eyelashs. “Baby- 
face, you’ve got the cutest little baby 
face,’’ sighed the popular song, and 
this was the babyface look. 

She was cute and vivacious. Short 
skirts showed plenty of leg and she 
cut Charleston capers; lots of lively- 
youth photographs made her a 
darling of the public prints. 

Clara Bow was the IT girl of the 
'twenties. Eleanor Glynn's euphemism 
was bestowed on her in an age when 
the public was shy of looking sex- 
appeal frankly in the face. Clara 
Bow's vitality .was magnetic, tinged 
With a suggestion of the wildness for 
which post-war youth was earning a 
tag for its decade. To the men of the 
time she was a humdinger. 


Bow was her real name; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Bow’s daughter was 
born in Brooklyn. She won a beauty- 
contest prize in her early teens. 
Chucking her job as a typist, at 17 
she made her start in movies: in 
“Down to the Sea in Ships,” in 1922. 

Norma Talmage and the Gish sisters 
were tops in glamour in those days. 
Douglas Fairbanks sen. was doing his 
swashbuckling stuff and Rudolph 
Valentino was inspiring the most 
emotional women’s following for a 
star ever known. 

Loaded with IT, Clara Bow went 
on to high popularity in pictures like 
“Dangerous Curves," “Get Your 
Man,” “The Wild Party" and “Her 
Wedding Night.” 

She survived the talkies, married 
cowboy star Rex Bell in 1931; and 
they were still decking her out in 
films tailor-made to exploit her IT, 
like “No Limit” and “Call Her 
Savage,” when surprisingly she retir- 
ed in the early ’thirties, though still 
riding the wave of success. 

Today the IT girl continues married 
to Bell. They live on a ranch— deep 
in the real ranch country, far from 
Hollywood — and have two grown si 


She > 


i last i 


the r 




three years ago, when someone v 
fabulous jackpot from an American 
radio programme by identifying a 
“mystery voice” as Clara Bow’s. 

Photographs taken then showed 
her to be, though somewhat matronly, 
still a comely woman. 
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BOXING 
is not 
EJ&SY MONEY 


Boxers deserve all the cash they 
get. They earn it the hard way. 


“T^ANCY getting a thousand pounds 
for less than an hour's work.” 
How often have you heard that re- 
mark, after a fight at Sydney 
Stadium? 

Don't be fooled into making such 
rash statements. Treat things in their 
right perspective. Consider how many 
boxers earn such sums and analyse 
why. 

Every boy who becomes a profes- 
sional boxer does so for at least three 
of four reasons. He likes boxing; he 
wants to become a champion; he 
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wants to earn big money; he wants 
. to hear the crowd applauding him. 

Every aspiring champion, no matter 
what his natural ability, has to be 
taught the finer points of the art. 
and he has to train into condition. 
Some never learn; some learn quickly, 
while some assimilate the knowledge 
slowly. With all three types it is a 
hard grind, in which the boys take 
punishment in the gymnasium and in 
the professional ring. 

To succeed in his sport a boy must 
have natural physical ability, a fight- 


ing heart, a quick-thinking brain, an 
even temperament and the ability to 
learn. He must forego normal physical 
pleasures and live on a diet of solid 
foods and early nights. 

After months in the gymnasium 
learning to throw punches correctly 
and to block and counter same, he is 
matched in a four-round bout. If that 
contest is at Sydney Stadium, he will 
receive £4, plus a bonus of £1 if he 
gives the fans a good fight. 

If he fights elsewhere, his payment 
is less. In all cases he pays 25 per 
cent of that money to his trainer. 

As the boxer improves, so he gains 
promotion to six, eight and ten 
rounders, for which he receives £1 
per round at Sydney Stadium. After 
some months — or maybe years — the 
boxer fights main-events— that is if 
be is good enough. 

In the main-event class he receives 
25 per cent of the “house.” What that 
figure may be, depends on his draw- 
ing-power. There are top-line boxers 
in Australia today who have never 
received more than £250 for any one 
fight. 

Occasionally a boxer comes to the 
fore who has that compelling glamour 
that draws crowds in their thousands. 
“Colour” it is called. Tommy Burns 
had it in abundance. This handsome 
ex-welter champion of Australia, 
packed Sydney Stadium fifteen times 
in nineteen appearances there. In his 
career he drew more people into that 
Stadium— the headquarters of boxing 
in Australia — than any other boxer in 
history. And he earned more money 
in Australia over his dozen years of 
leather-throwing than any other Aus- 
tralian boxer. 

Bums does not know how much he 
earned, but estimates the figure at 
£25,000. 

Vic. Patrick, like Bums, commanded 
over £1,000 each for many of his con- 


tests. So did Jack Hassen. Elley 
Bennett, Jimmy Carruthers, Dave 
Sands, Prank Flannery and Don 
Johnson all earned £1,000 or more for 
at least one fight. 

But they are the only Australian 
boxers who did so in the last ten 
years. And how many boxers have 
fought in this country in that period? 
Thousands. 

And that £1,000 did not represent 
one hour’s work. It was the pay-off 
for weeks of solid training in which 
the boxers sweated and took many 
punches. It was the pay-off of years 
of experience and it was the reward 
for ability — ability to draw the 
crowds. 

Nor does that £1000 represent a net 
profit. There are expenses. Some 
boxers live away from home while 
training, so there are hotel exes for 
themselves and trainers. There are 
gym fees, sparring partners' fees (at 
from 10 /- to £1 a round and there 
may be anything up to 100 rounds 
of sparring for one fight). 

Then the trainer/manager takes his 
25 per cent, which leaves the boxer 
with anything from £500 to £700. 
Still good money? Sure it is, but the 
taxation Department takes a cut at 
the end of the financial year. 

Unfortuntely, there is no system in 
Australia of spreading a boxer’s earn- 
ings over his career. He may earn 
£5,000 one year, and will pay tax on 
that sum. The next year he may earn 
£3,000, and is taxed on that figure. 
But the following year he may earn 
only £500. 

There are only two kinds of boxers 
who ply their trade for longer than 
ten years. They are (1) the boxers 
with exceptional ability, and (2) the 
fools who do not know when they 
have had it. 

Only for a small part of that ten, 
years (there are some freaks who 
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1 A U.S. Army Colonel tells j 
k / ' the story of a kangaroo 1 
( hunt he conducted while in j 

I Australia during World War V 
j II. Sighting a large buck ’roo, 
he instructed his jeep driver | 
to set off after it. At the end 
of 15 minutes, the Negro 
driver shouted, "Colonel, 
there ain’t no use in us chas- 
ing that thing.” The Colonel 
asked what he meant. "Well, * 
suh,” was the reply, "we is 
doin’ 65 now and that darn 
critter ain’t put down his 1 
tront feet yet." 

On l If' 


battle for twice that length of time) 
are the boxers in a position to com- 
mand large sums. They battle to the 
top, but remain there only for a short 

Boxers earn money quickly — provid- 
ing they are champions, but they 
leave the sport with a legacy of 
pounding gloves on solid flesh. Very 
few boxers of these days reach beyond 
the first stage of punch-drunkenness 
and if those few quit on the first 
signs, they recover. But some do go 
beyond that and they do not think 
as clearly and as quickly as they once 
did. Perhaps their eyesight is not so 
good, perhaps they get pains in the 
back or drag a leg slightly. 

All boxers have hard fights as well 
as easy fights. And by “easy fights," 
we mean “easy by comparison.” Some 
boxers seem to make nearly every 
fight a hard one. The ex-light- 
weight champion of Australia, Frank 
Flannery, is one. He has extra- 


ordinary stamina and toughness to be 
still fighting well— and without signs 
of physical or mental impairment- 
after all his tough battles. 

Tommy Burns was another. Most of 
his fights were hard because Tommy 
liked to fight— not box carefully. He 
was a terrific crowd-pleaser and, 
strangely, he bears no signs — physic- 
ally or mentally — of ever having been 
in the ring. His brain is particularly 
acute and he is still the handsome 
man who made women’s hearts bent 

When Burns met the American 
negro, O’Neill Bell on March 3, 1947, 
in the greatest fight seen in this 
country, he received over £1,000. He 
won the fight with an eleventh round 
K.O., but the contest shortened his 
career by about three years. He 
thrilled us in several later fights, but 
he was not quite the same brilliant 
fighting machine. 

He retired in July, 1949, apparently 
washed up. But two years and three 
months later he returned to the ring 
to K.O. the then welter champion, 
Mickey Tollis, in eight rounds. The 
comeback was unique. 

Then he fought middleweight K.O. 
king, Don Johnson. It was a bout 
which captured public imagination. 
Admission prices were raised and the 
Stadium was packed. Burns won by a 
5 round K.O. after one of the most 
brutal brawls ever seen. Each boxer 
received £1,800. But each one was 
finished afterwards. Burns was a 
shadow in his next fight and was out- 
pointed by Len Dittmar. Johnson was 
pathetic in his next bout— also an 
encounter with Dittmar — and was 
halted in nine rounds. 

If Burns and Johnson had been kept 
apart they would have had many 
more fights against other opposition 
and would have earned more in those 
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combined contests than in that one 
atom blast which took place in 1951. 

This year Burns made another re- 
turn to the ring. He thought he could 
still beat the present welters. But 
Tommy has slipped badly. 

Freddie Dawson, the negro des- 
troyer, shortened the careers of both 
Vic Patrick and Jack Hassen. 

In U.S.A., top-line boxers are paid 
fabulous sums. Joe Louis earned 
625,000 dollars for his second fight 
with Billy Conn. For his second 
stoush with Max Schmeling, he re- 
ceived 350,000 dollars, and, as he won 
that one in 124 seconds, his pay for 
tire actual fight was about 2,822 dol- 
lars per second. 

Louis earned about 4,000,000 dollars 
in his 17 year career, but that was not 
net profit. Jack Dempsey received 
over 3,000,000 as a fighter and more 
from refereeing, exhibition tours, 
lecturing and personal appearances. 

Sugar Ray Robinson got £A102,000 
when he beat Randolph Turpin for the 
world middleweight title in U.S.A. in 
1951 and Gene Tunney received an 
all time-high in 1927 when he beat 
Jack Dempsey in defence of his world 
heavyweight title. Gene’s cut amount- 
ed to 990,000 dollars. 

But expenses are higher in U.S.A. 
than in Australia and the set-up is 
different. Fighters in America pay 
their managers at least 33 1/3 per cent 
—sometimes 50 per cent. — whereas the 
figure lrere is 25 per cent. On top of 
that, most boxers in U.S.A. have a 
trainer as well as a manager, which 
means extra expense. Sometimes the 
trainer is hired for fight training 
periods and is paid a wage. In other 
eases he may be a permanent part of 
a boxer’s entourage. The set-up de- 
pends entirely on the manager’s ar- 
rangements. In Australia, with one or 
two exceptions, the manager does the 


dual job of managing and training. 

If a top line boxer gets two-fifths 
of his earnings from a fight, he is 
lucky. And that is before Uncle Sam 
takes his tax. 

You say that is still good money? 
Of course it is is— for those who can 
get it. Bu how many do? 

In boxing there are eight weight 
divisions, which means only 8 men 
can rule the world at the one time. 
In U.S.A. alone, there are over 7,000 
boxers. In Great Britain there are 
over 3,000; in Australia there are 
about 300. Throughout the world 
there are about 20,000 professional 
boxers— and eight are world cham- 

Only tire heavyweight, light-heavy, 
middle, welter and lightweight divi- 
sions claim really large amounts 
of money, although there are - ex- 
ceptions in the, lighter divisions. 
Now and again a featherweight cham- 
pion will receive a big percentage for 
a fight and bantams Jimmy Car- 
ruthers and Vic Toweel received big 
money in South Africa. Of the top 
four divisions, it is not every contest 
that enables the champion to get a 
large “cut.” A lot depends on the 
drawing power of the champion. 
Sometimes they fight for a few 
hundred dollars. . 

So for every boxer who earns big 
money — and the net is much smaller 
than the percentage shown in the 
newspapers— there are 2,000 who take 
the hard knocks for less than the basic 

There is no easy money in boxing. 
It is quick money and it is earned the 
hard way. And if one man by his 
ability can earn enormous sums he 
deserves it. After all, concert artists, 
film stars and comedians draw fabu- 
lous salaries and their work is not as 
arduous, and their careers last longer. 
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This way you can 
be sure of 
that can't 
be bettered 

,£999 plus, tax includes all 2fcphyr's 
extra value -features. 


, [Hatch what 
you get -a hd 
what you pay,. 
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BANJO MANDOLINS 
AND UKULELES 

Each Complete with 
the world's easiest 
HOME-STUDY LESSON COURSE 

NO DEPOSIT 

Just payments from 4/- weekly, 
NOW— AND WHILE THEY LAST. 



Here's your chance to LEARN TO PLAY — to 
win Friends — Fun and Outings. 

JOIN THE 

HILL - BILLY CLUB 

No matter where you live, you can receive 
your instrument and learn the Hill-Billy 
way in a few weeks without previous 
knowledge of music. 

EASY PAYMENTS No Deposit what- 

ments from 4/- weekly and you own a 
beautiful instrument with the world’s 
easiest Home-Study Lesson Course— the 
chance of a Lifetime to sing and play. 
HOW YOU LEARN Wherever you 
live you learn 
at home — quickly. Perfectly illustrated and 
simply worded Lesson Books will be regu- 
larly mailed — they are foolproof. 
LIMITED TO 500 As the Club is 

limited to 500 

Members, delay should be avoided— it is 

bound to be booked out within a few 

HOW TO JOIN Write today for full 
particulars. This 

places you under no obligation whatever. 
You will receive full details about the in- 
struments, lessons and payments— but don’t 
delay— there are only 500 instruments. 
Write NOW. (Enclose 3%d. stamp for 


THE HILL-BILLY GUITAR CLUB 


Dept. 2K, 481 Kent St., Box 4184, G.P.O., SYDNEY sc 


Rheumatic pains for 2 Years 
— Symptom-free in 4 Days! 


London Doctor's Case Book shows dramatic 
results of this revolutionary new treatment 




MALGIC ADRENALINE CREAK 


Sole Di3ti ibutors in Australia: WORLD AGENCIES PTY. LTD.. 249 George Street, Sydney. 
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SEEPAGE ON THE EAST FACE 

RONALD JAMES • FICTION 


T COUNTED subconsciously as the 
A charges blasted a new face in 
the quarry . . . one, two ... a pause, 
and then a third. Bo stood up and 
Norm said: 

“Sit down young feller. Give the 
rocks time to fall.” 

“I’ll tell you when to go back," the 
foreman said, truculence plain in his 

Several large pieces of stone, blown 
up from the quarry by the explosions, 
rattled on the iron roof and more 


than one pair of eyes looked up 
speculatively. 

But I wasn't worrying about the 
stone coming through the roof; I was 
thinking of what the foreman had 
said coming up the slope to the hut 
where we sheltered while the charges 
did their work. 

I twisted on the hard bench and 
looked at him across the table. “Don't 
you think he's a bit young to go up 
on the east face,” I said, keeping my 
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ATLANTIC UNION OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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earn you can 


Trust 


What quality does to-day’s motorist want most from 
his service station? It’s trustworthiness! He wants to 
know, with certainty, that his car has been serviced 
correctly — and thoroughly — by dependable and 
qualified men. 

That’s why so many are turning to the Atlantic Solo 
Stations with their fully-trained staffs and their new 
code of service — the team you can trust. 

And remember — their work is hacked-up by quality 
petroleum products made by the world’s oldest and 
largest refiners — and still unsurpassed I 


ATIANT1I 


\44appif 



All right! Get them loaded. What 
5 you waiting for?” Carter yelled. 
3o came up beside me, leading tl 
;d pit horse which drew the trucks 
the point where the cable picke 




DEFEAT 

DANGEROUS 

DANDRUFF 



Quick Acting 

DANFREE 


6/- at chemists and hairdressers. 

Dl- 
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three men perched on narrow ledges 
eighty feet up from the floor. Carter 
had gone as far as he dared to the 
river. We didn’t like it, and told 
him so, but he had laughed and sent 
us back to our work— either that or 
get out, and there wasn’t much to get 
out for. 

“Pleasant day, ain’t it," a voice said 
and I started. I didn’t have to look 
around to see who it was. 

"I was looking at the east face,” 1 
said. 

“Yeh. And gettin' paid to load 
rock," Carter yelled as the “jack- 
hammer" started again. 

“It’s not safe.” 

“Your job won’t be safe if you don't 
get goin’.” 

I felt the bitterness surge up inside 
me and tensed. Why couldn’t the 
self-confident fool realise that there 
were older and wiser men in the 
quarry, men who knew a cracked face 


when they saw it? Futile rage 
trembled through me as I bent over 
the stone again. 

Carter watched me for a while, 
then walked away. I knew that he 
had gone but did not look up. I 
was watching the east face and the 
three men clinging to it. As I lifted 
each piece of rock and let it drop 
with a clatter in the iron truck 1 
could see them, high up on the nar- 
row ledge, the muscles of their bare 
arms standing out as they levered 
the loose rocks away. When they 
had been over the face it would be 
safe to move the gang over there 
and send the rock over to trucks. 

“Riley!” Norm called. "Look at that, 
will you!" 

Riley let the smooth handle of his 
hammer slide through his hands and 
straightened. He rested the handle 
against his knee and spat on his 
hands. 



It’s Here ! 

MAN JUNIOR 
ANNUAL 

Now you can go out and get your copy of 
Man Junior Annual, 100 pages of the world's 
greatest gags and a glorious portfolio of 
camera art packed into a smart pocket annual. 
Get the 1 953 

MAN JUNIOR ANNUAL 

at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
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1 / all started 



with 
sixpence 
a week, 


"Yes, sixpence was the weekly 
premium 1 paid on my first A.M.P. 
policy. That was nearly fifty years 
ago. It was the beginning of my 
savings — the main reason I can 
retire in comfort today. 

"A pattern of saving suits people 
like myself, who have to pay their 
way on a salary. But I needed a 
system of saving. That's where the 
A.M.P. came in. As my salary in- 
creased, so did my responsibilities. 

A.M.P. representatives are trained 
your problems of 


In order to give my wife and child- 
ren the financial protection they 
needed in case anything happened to 
me, 1 took out more and more life 
assurance. But not only that: the 
policies I took will also provide me 
with money when I retire, which i 
am just about to do. 

"Lumped together, all my policies 
have now grown to a tidy little sum 
with the large bonuses the A.M.P 
has paid.” 

experts — they will help you solve 
financial security. 


The best way to save for the future is with the 


A.-XVI-E 3 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETy 
Head Office: 87 Pitt Street, Sydney. General Manager ; M. C. Buttheld. 

Branches throughout Australia, and in New Zealand and London. 

NEW BUSINESS WRITTEN IN 1 9 5 2: £1 08,70 5,7 6 5. 
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For Your Health's Sake 


GIVE UP SMOKING 



BE A NON-SMOKER 


Ip : '■ . 

Cured After 20 Years • 


IUpSIsES 







HOMMm 

True Story Magazine presents 
with pride the most fascinating 
romantic story of our times: 
OUR QUEEN'S LOVE STORY. 
NOW in the AUGUST issue of 
TRUE STORY. 


quietness and caused the old pit 
horse to jump nervously. 

“Get those blasted trucks loaded!" 
he yelled. ‘•What’s up with you all 
to-day? Get that dray over here and 
start shovelling. Get that other truck 
hooked up." He turned to me. “I’m not 
going to tell you again,” he said, 
and all the pent up fury and hatred 
inside him seemed to be in the words. 

A few yards away Norm grabbed 
his drill and jabbed 4 savagely at 
the rocks. He pressed the trigger and 
the rattling stammer drowned out 
all other sounds. I could see his 
lips moving and knew that he was 
cursing wildly into the vortex of 
noise he created. 1 began to curse 
witli him. 

“Norm’s right!" Bo bellowed as he 

"That’s the hell of it!” I shouted. 
“What can we do? If anything hap- 
pens I’ll . . ." 

Bo picked up a jagged piece of 
rock and weighed it in his hand. “I 
know what I’d like to do," he said 
grimly. 

Norm’s words kept beating in my 
mind like a refrain — “Somebody’s 
going to get hurt in this quarry.” 
They kept time with the drill and 
pounded at my temples with each 
stroke of the hammers. What would 
happen if the face was to go? There 
was old Tom and Steve on the higher 
level now, and young Bill still on 
his narrow ledge. 

' Surprisingly, I found myself pray- 
ing, mouthing a fervent prayer that 
the face would not give way, pray- 
ing that the dark stains on the face 
existed only in my imagination. 1 
kept on praying, over and over again. 
“The face! She’s going!” 

The very shock of the words numb- 
ed my reaction .so that for a 
moment I just stood and stared 
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stupidly at the rock in ray hand. 
Then I looked up and an agonising 
flood of feeling raced through my 
veins, an icy wave that engulfed my 
heart. The rock walls had taken up 
Norm’s cry and flung it back from 
a hundred places. 

Water streamed through a narrow 
crack in the rock face. Even as I 
watched another crack opened up 
and' water burst through. For eter- 
nity-long seconds tire gurgling rush 
of water was the only sound heard. 

Young Bill saw his danger and be- 
gan to scramble along the face, dis- 
lodging pieces of rock as he went. 
Tom and Steve began to scale the 
rocks to the top. The song of the 
water grew louder and pieces of 
rock dropped sullenly into the deep- 
ening water on the lower level'. 

“Bill! Go back! Go back!" I did 
not recognise that harsh croak ns my 

But Bill had seen tire danger— 
another jagged rent opening before 
him. Desperately he looked back, 
clinging to the rough face, seeking 
a way of escape. Tlrcrc was none. 
He looked down at us and stark hor- 
ror put a mist before my eyes, blind- 
ing them to the doomed look on his 

I was running then, stumbling over 
the broken ground towards the lower 
level. I was sobbing and cursing at 
the same time, and all I could see 
was the hopelessness on Bill's face 
as he saw that Ire was trapped. 

Somebody grabbed my arm and as 1 
fought him the entire face appeared 
to wilt outwards and a rumbling 
roar shook the ground. The water 
burst through in a triumphant rush 
of sound. The ledge on which Bill 
stood slid from the face. 

Tom and Steve had reached the top 
before it gave way and were racing 
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around the edge of the hole. But 1 
had no eyes for them. Shocked to a 
rigid crouching position I saw Bill 
lose his grip and fall. His body hit 
the face lower down and sprawled 
outwards. There was an aching sick- 
ness in my stomach. 

“Hell! Did you see the way he 
fell?” Riley said. 

“Oh, God. Can’t we do something?" 
1 cried. 

“Steady, Ray; steady." Riley said. 

The last of the mass gave way sud- 
denly. A grinding, tearing sound as 
it tore from its bed; a roar as it 
fell; a surging uprush of water that 
broke over the higher level, then an 
unreal quiet. The old horse broke 
away and tore up the slope. The 
earthy smell of wet clay was strong 
on the warm air. 

For a few seconds after they let 
go my arms I could only stand there, 
loo weak to move and feeling as 
though I was going to be sick at any 
moment. Then I waded into the 
water with the others. 

Standing waist deep in the brown 
flood Norm held his drill with the 
strength of his arms and hands alone 
while he broke the rock from about 
the boy’s body. He wasn’t a pretty 
sight when we got him free and car- 
ried him to the higher ground. 

Carter hovered about, clenching and 
unclenching his hands and wiping 
the sweat from his face. “Somebody'd 
better go for a doctor," he said 
hoarsely. 

I looked up at him. "Doctor?" I 
said dully. “He doesn't want a doc- 
tor.” The mist cleared from my 
eyes. “You did this, Carter! By 
God, you killed . . .’’ 

Several pairs of hands grabbed me 
and I stood there panting, straining 
against them. 

“What d’you mean?” Carter gulped. 
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Old Tom stepped forward. “Now 
get this straight, Mr. Delaney,” he 
said. ‘‘Bill was our mate and we 
feel bad about this.” 

“Well ... I don’t know . . De- 
laney hesitated 

“They can either clean up the mess 
or look for another job,” Carter 
grated. 

Norm turned to me. “I’ll give you 
a hand up with him, Ray," he said. 

“You’re fired, damn you. Fired!" 
Carter snarled, and all the hate and 
fear inside him welled up and set- 
tled for a moment on his face. 

Norm straightened. "That reminds 
me,” he said softly, and brought his 
big, doubled fist up hard. The fore- 
man groaned and crumpled to the 
ground. No one moved. 

“Now look men, I wouldn’t do any- 
thing . . ." Delaney spluttered. 

“You can go to hell, too,” Norm 
told him. 

My bitterness had worn to a dull 
ache now, and Norm and I picked up 
the crumpled body of the boy and 
carried it up the slope. 

Through the tears in my eyes I 
could see the clouds had covered the 
sun and the river still moved slug- 
gishly through the paddocks. The 
crusher had stopped. A hush, a 
strange hush, hung over the quarry. 

I glanced back and a feeling of 
pride spread through me, easing the 
ache that was there and bringing a 
warmness to my chilled heart. For 
the rest of the men were trooping 
up the slope— all, that is, except Car- 

But I knew when I looked back that 
it was for the last time. I was tired, 
an old man who had given his 
strength and the best years of his 
life to the quarry. 

And now T had given my only son. | 
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MURDER ... 

Whether fact or fiction, the public 
likes to read about murder. On page 
4 John Adam tells of the differences 
in the pattern of murder in fact and 
fiction. 

SNAKES 

The Taipan is the deadliest snake 
in the world and it makes its home in 
Queensland. Leading snake authority 
in Australia, Eric Worrell, went after 
a taipan and brought home a beauty. 
Worrell tells of his experiences on 
page 12. 

MUSSOLINI 

When Mussolini was trying to es- 
cape justice in 1945, bandits held up 
the party and took about £5,000,000 in 
money and other valuables. All efforts 
to trace the fortune have ended in 
violent death. Read this story on page 
32. 

KILLER . „ 

Whitey Rea was the most deadly and 
elusive ‘killer in U.S.A. James Hol- 
ledge recounts Rea's criminal history 
on page 56, 

"IT” GIRL 

Clara Bow was a sensation in the 
Twenties. She was a great favourite, 
and authoress, Elinor Glyn, de- 
scribed her as the -IT” girl. The tag 
stuck. This story is the latest m the 
Saucy Sirens Series and is on page 64. 
BOXING 

Champion fighters sometimes earn 
phenomenal money. But it is not all 
net, nor is it easy money. Boxers 
earn their cash the hard way. And 


only one in 2000 get into the big 
money bracket. Ray Mitchell, who 
is right in the inside of boxmg, writes 
of this, and you will find it on page 
66. 

NEXT MONTH 

Have you high blood-pressure? Do 
not let it interfere with your work. 
“You Can Work With High Blood 
Pressure” is can article which every 
sufferer must read. It is written by. a 
doctor. Angus Haywood tells of “A 
Mistress Behind the Throne," the life 
of the favourite mistress of King 
Charles II of England. And she was 
some woman. Athol Yeomans is to the 
fore again with another Indian 
story. "Slaughtered by Sioux” tells of 
one of the last Indian outbreaks on 
the U.S. frontier. In typical Indian 
fashion men were slaughtered and 
women were used as playthings. 
Alexander Woolcott was famous as a 
critic, actor, writer, lecturer, radio, 
commentator and wit. Read “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner” by Peter Har- 
graves. “Child Prodigies" is another 
article full of interest, while famous 
spy ‘writer, Kurt Singer, writes of 
“The Spy Who Changed Sides.” Osa 
and Martin Johnson were famous as 
the bring-em-back-alive hunters. 
Read “She Married Adventure” by 
James Holledge. Next month's Saucy 
Siren is Theda Bara. Ray Mitchell 
writes of a phase of boxing which is 
little known. In “The K.O. Is a Re- 
lief” he tells of the actual physical 
reactions to different knockout blows. 
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